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NEW YORK, APRIL 28, 1860. 


Ritevature. 


SPRING. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Here, where the tall plantation firs 
Slope to the river, down the bill, 


Strange impulses—like vernal stars— 
Have made me wander at their will. 


No. 17. 











I see, with half-attentive eyes, 
Mma 
m pro} ee 
Of what the Summer suns will briag. 


For every sense I find delight— 

The new-wed cusbat’s marmurous 
Teens blossoms into light, 

the rich odour of the cones. 

The larch, with tassels le- pink, 
Whispers like distant falling’ brooks ; 

And sun-forgotten dewdrops wink 

shady nooks, 


The breeze, that hangs round every bash, 
Steals sweetness from the tender shoots, 

With, here and there, a perfumed gush 
From violets among the roots. 


S*Grow drifis of white anemones, 

row of white 

As if the Spring—in Winter’s mock— 
Were his snows with these. 


The single bloom yon furzes bear 
Gleams like the fiery planet Mars ;— 
The creamy primroses appear 
In galaxies of vernal stars ;— 


And, ped in Pleiad clusters round, 
Lent lilies blow—some six or seven ;— 





With bi crown’d, 
This quiet nook resembles Heaven. 
i 


BLUE AND YELLOW. 

I1L—CUPID GIVES BEAU MORE TROUBLE THAN ALL THE BLUES. 
Poor Beau was distracted. Fitz had been a refrac client enough 
before, so far as obstinately speaking his mind, telling truth, tilting 
voters’ opinions, and ae Mla ey to batter anybody, 
while little Verdant was calling at every os and Seong toes 
iy ™ 
tle, and Le Salih wa v' to all the charities, and 
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ipge was as eminently “dan- 
O’Brien, and that he would give a. coe Verdant) ; 
billiards, and going eel-netting with Villars and the Levi- 
sitting in Edith Levison’s dra room with her and her cou- 
B . Nevertheless, Beau, the sharpest-witted, 
neatest-banded t that ever lived, worked away with the settled des 
ne baling water pe jof a mer ship with a teacup, and 
grew quite worried anxious personal appearance, toil- 
the devil-may-care Radical, for whom, ever since Fitz pounded 
on their first introduction at Eton, he bad always entertained 
of dogged attachment, something, he used to say, like that 
grandmother for the “poor dear boy” who plagues her 
ceatheers, Gud goes more wréng thas oll hie Srowers pat 


as Jimmy had promised, very pleasant and liked 
t ; and as soon a8 we were intro- 
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the inevitable rain swell Chiswick toilettes, and where he and 
Fitz took an instantaneous dislike to each other, and kept each other at 
bay like a cat ands . Vai, though she was engaged, was the 
centre of attraction. Sieve teint: * OE” “ian ‘make the 
dilettanti rave over a picture ino Royal Academy they might not 
noticed without it? Jimmy Villars adored her, ttle 

his 


of the week, with Miss Valencia, at Elm where , taving 
ts imtponsthe for Vel to-come to out cabana tt se 
come , 
c to aay de- 
Bu yen telah gos-elll etn pour 


Expeciaily,” smiled Valencia, “ as the cap woald fit so many of ite 
“ Those that are ‘good for nothing’ incladed,” whispered Fitz, mis- 


“Oh, I had hoped you had not me. Whata shame to keep 
it perdu all this time. I might have been your in a long 
oration every time we met. I shall take care how to talk to strangers 
again in a train.” 


“ Pray don’t. I’m exceptional in my taste, I know, but I do like 
truths sometimes, even if they hit hard. Don’t you ” 
“Yes; but I fancy my truths didn’t hit you severely at all. I think 
I told you you were condemned as a sceptic, a socialist, and a republi- 
can ; and, tince all great men bave been classed into one of the three, 
7" should be euper-excellent to combine the trio.” 

tz 


“I am quite content to be condemned by Cantitborough to any 

amount, so long as you don’t find me utterly good for nothing.” 

She looked up at him merrily. 

“Certainly ; you are good for waltzing, billiards, and German songs ; 

those are all the duties I require of you, so [ don’t ask any further.” 

“TI only wish you required more,” said Fitz, softly. “I am sorry 

you think of me as a passing acquaintance, chatted with in a ball- 

room, and parted from without regret, to meet no more in the eddies of 
t 


“ T never said that I considered you so,” interrapted Valencia, har- 
ie snapping the roses off their stems as they walked along. 

“But you implied it; and if you knew the pain your light words 
cause, you would not epeak them.” 
She was silent, so was he. It was part of Fitz’s code of warfare to 
leave his sentences to bear their fruit. 
“ Valencia, you are extremely impradent to be out in this damp at- 
a in such a light evening dress,” said the Rev. Augustine at ber 
e 


“This exquisite bins Thank you for your care, but I don’t be- 
long to the sanitary-mad individuals,” replied Valencia, impatiently. 
“T never cloak up, 80 never take cold ; if I do, I will apply to you for 
eome of those extraordinary little hundreds and thoueands you carry in 
the morocco case, and pbysie the parish with, in alternate doses of texts 
and globules.” 

There was a sarcastic curl on Miss Val’s lips which the |e ad preacher 
did not quite relish, for he was an apostle of that arch-ham' homceo- 
pathy, ag J believed in a “ millionth 7” in its strength being in- 
creasud by dilation ; in the virtue of infinitesimal doses, all the rest 
of it; and was keenly alive to any ridicule on the point, as people are 
when a point is untenable. 

“ Ah! do you believe in those little comfits, Mr. Whitechurch ?” said 
Fitz, taking up the warfare, “You save the souls and bodies en 
méme temps—a very nice arrangement, I dare say. It m delight- 
ful to practise the two healing arts at once ; and then, if you should ever 
chance ‘to mistreat a case, it wouldn’t so much matter, dood ou’d 
have made sure your patient was ‘fit’ to die,’ whether he was willing or 
not. Homeopathy’s a capital thing for trade. I’m very to see it 
spreading ; they say the undertakers bid fair to be some of the wealthiest 
men in the kingdom through it, and the sugar-bakers thrive amazingly. 
You saw in the paper the other day—dida‘t you ?—that one of ’em gave 
the quantity of little handreds and thousands—some ton weight, I think 
—he had made for one of your t homceopaths—your men who bay a 
diploma for,twenty pounds in Germany, and set up here with a tiger and 
& practice as minute as their pet medicine, and knowledge as iafinitesi- 
mal as the of their doses.” 

“Tt req’ res no wit to jest upon deep subjects,” said Whitechurch, 
loftily. “The hollest topic, the gravest matter, can of course be turned 
into ridicule.” 

“Tf it is weak, certainly,” returned Fitz, with a calm, courteous air. 

“No, sir!” said the pet parson, pompously. “ Not if it is weak, but if 
its its are bi and coare-mouthed. Ridicule was thrown 
upon Moses’s divining rod-—”’ 

“ And be tarned it into a serpent, and made it eat up all the other 
"Si which was ingenious, if not Christian,” said Fitz, wickedly. 

“T refuse to discuss such subjects in euch a tone,” returned White- 
church, with extreme severity. “ Homeopathy isa great, enlightened, 
rational, and noble discovery in science, and does not require any de- 





“Tt can’t make any,’”’ murmured Fitz. 

Whitechurch turned from him with immeasurable disdain. 

“ My dear Valencia, allow me to re A you are exceedingly unwise not 
to wear some hat, or cloak, or something warmer than that flimsy dress. 





Careful wra 

“ Ts always followed by weak health,” lau Valencia. “ We know 
what the Sybarites were, and the English will be as bad if they ae 20 
their children, and diet and frighten themselves, as that estimable lady 
in Thoopence a Week is 80 fond of advising.” 

“ But old maids’ children are proverbial,” laughed Fitz. “ Of all 
mortals do I pity most an unlucky small in the clutches of a well mean- 
ing, anxious maiden aunt, who is primed with prescriptions, won’t let 
him stir out if there’s no ‘ ozone’ in the air, or a breath of north wind ; 
measures his warm yoang blood by her own obill and loads him 
with flanoel like * gouty old man. Pretty mess she’ll make of him! If 
it’s a boy, he'll go a under the fret breath of east wind; and if it’s 
a girl, Ae ag up an invalid, good for nothiog, a misery to herself 
ae age y else, with neither colour in her cheeks nor use in her 

Valencia laughed, and her glance compared, disparagiagly enough to 
the clergyman, Fitz's sinewy, vigorous frame, which would have lifted 
ten stone like a feather, with the fat, sleek, feminine, puffy form of the 
popular preacher, as she answered, 

“ We should soon see an end to the hardy, strong muscled, sport-lov- 
ing Britons. People now-a-days study sanitary rules till they study all 
their health away. I confess I’ve no patience with those lady dictators, 
sach as that ‘minded political economist who writes such awful 
advice from her ‘Farm of Three Inches.’ Wants us to leave off high 
heels—I wonder what for !—and wear wretched, poking straw bonnets, 
80 that nobody can see our faces (convenient to those who have faces that 
won’t bear looking at, I dare say), and would squeeze all romance out 
of everything, and sweep all beauty off the earth if she could. Why 
mayn’t we bave a pretty thing, if it isn’t useful? Our eyebrows are no 
particular use, but we \d very funay without them.” 

“ T quite agree with you ; I hate utilitarians. It is your oracle from 
the ‘Farm’ who laments the sensual tendencies of schoolboys because 
they like rabbit suppers and tuck. I wouldn’t give mach for a boy who 
didn’t. Those very spiritual individuals are rasty ones to deal with ; 
they’re so exalted themselves, they bave no sympathy with one’s natural 
weaknesses, and as the to go in for no errors themselves, of 
course won’t pity them in other id 

“ We are to condemn errors, not to sympathise with them,” snapped 
Whitechareb. 

“ Indeed!” said Pitz, carelessly. “ When I find a man free from all 
errors bimself, I’ll let him fiad fault with another—and I shan’t chance 


- | on him for many « year.” 


The man sniled—not pleasantly. 
are acquaiated with your latitadinarian opinions, 
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interest in bis parochial business affairs, doubtless with the kindly view 
of covering her sister's short comings in that line. 

“ Poor dear Valencia!” I beard her sigh, as she me when I was 
ee ee “ Don’t be annoyed with her, 
August She does flirt a little, perbaps, but they say all women 
do. ee an eee ; ba’ 
np ete ng ery pny on this world. or on men’s 
idie admiration. Don’t be vexed with her; she is thoughtless, I am 





She laughed and coloured. 


with thoze idle mea, especiatt with that wild, dissolute Fitzhardinge, 
ts tatslorable, eabensutie, tease fadveerens——* s 
“ T know it is very sad,” chimed in the gentle Cary. “But dear Val 
never had any due sense of the responsible position your wife will oocu- 
py. She is careless, worldly ——” 
Here they went out of hearing, and I was no further enlightened, but 
went into the drawing room, where they were all playin 
and called to me to jolt them end I thought, a8 I saw Valencl ap 
very becomingly, with large hazel eyes 
Verdant gazing at her on 
be Pee oe ances and facile iment on 
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silence the laughter, bush-hush the jest, barn the cards, tatendot Whe 
a short, crash all the native song out of the poor bird he 

“T say, old boy,” said I, when we were having a that t in the 
dining-room at Halipweod, “make hay while the pn A mr pf won't 
have much longer to flirt.” 

“Why not?” said Fitz, sharply. 

“ Because Whitechurch wants to get married ; not from any particular 

t for the state, or any acces of love, but because his giris’ 
schools want looking after, and bis cook’s ruining him.” 

“The fool!” ejaculated Fitz, with a giant cloud of Cavendish ; “ why 
euset'e he go to the register-office and hire a seamstress and a house- 

eeper ?’ 

“ Possibly because a wife will combine both, and be cheaper. Bar- 
nardiston gs) his daughters ten thousand pounds each it be like bis 
sons-in-law. Fancy Valencia arming herself with needles and thread, 
and teaching balf a dozen charity. to make pocket-handke for 
Ojibbeways, and into her kitchen to see that dear Angustine’s 
curry is pe toa T, or that the cook doesn’t encourage the police- 
man— 

“Faugh! Be quiet, can’t you?” wied Fitz, in intense disgust. 
“You might talk with nt 08 ‘wach cosines of thems being set to 
run in a costermonger’s eart. The idea of the girl throwing herself 
away oe white-chokered humbug! What on earth could make her 
accept him 

“ Pirat offer,” interrupted Beau ; “ couldn’t tell she’d get another.” 

“Pooh! nonsense; at her age girls ain’t hard up to that way. If 
sbe were thirty she might have been desperate; very rusty hooks are 
snapped up when there's no longer a chance of silver ones, but at 


* Hooks of all kinds are snapped at by all ages,” interru 
again, “and *ve said so scores of times, Fitz, when it calted 
your ons weren't clouded. Women are always mad to be . 
ried. Heaven knows why they trouble themselves to tell the girls at the 
end of the marriage-service not to be afraid, with any amazement ; there 
never was more needless waste of words, for I never knew any of the 

nolines who dida’t catch at a wedding-ring as Rover catches at a mutton- 


Fitz was quiet, puffiag away with as much energy as if he were 
smoking Whitechurch, as Bugeaud smoked the Algerines. 

“It puzzle me, though,” said I, “ how Val, with the pick of the 
county, could choose that parson. She don’t like him, I fancy.” 

“Like him!’’ cried Fitz, with immeasurable scorn, “ how should she? 
An ugly brute, with the pluck of a chicken, and as sour as beer after a 
thunderstorm !” 

“ Don’t call your spiritual pastors and masters bad names, Fitz,” said 
Beau. “ You Gap tee in bowls terror, for if you have a row with the 
Cantitbarghers’ pet preacher it’ll be all ap with your election.” 

“1 shan’t have a row with him,” sneered Fitz, with much contempt. 
“T flirt with ber because she amuses me, but if she likes the parson, ehe’s 
welcome to him for me.” 

Though she was 80 : welcome to him, I heard Fitz in his room (the 
room is next te mine, and the walls are lath and plaster) mutter to him- 
self, as he undressed, “‘ What the devil does she tie herself to that fool 
for?” a question to which I do not suppose either his pipe, or his bed- 
candle, or Rover, who always sleeps by his bedside, or the harvest mcon 
that was looking through the window, voucheated him any reply. 


IV.—THE BADICAL CANDIDATE BEATS THE POPULAR PREACHER OUT OF 
THE FIELD. 

The Larches was, of course, forbidden ground to Fiiz. He did call 
there with the book for Mrs. Barnardiston, and was received cor- 
dially by that lady, bat in the evening received a note from the old Tory 
mabion him for his courtesy, but saying that at least uatil the “ coming 
important contest” was decided, be thought acquaintance, since their 
op ions were so opposite, had better not continue. That was a settler ; 

itz, with all the brass in the kingdom, could not push himself in after 
that, especially as Fitz would not make bimself cheap for a kingdom. 
Nevertheless, sometimes when Valencia was not at Elm Court, be would 
find occasion to ride past the Larches, V 


gardening, which generally consisted in gathering the or throw- 
ing roses at Danphi, and a very pretty t she was when she 
was so occupied, though Caroline considered it chi and Whitechurch 


waste of time. By Jove! if one may not dawdle a little time on the 
road gathering the flowers one finds in life—and precious few there are! 
—what earthly use, I wonder, do the flowers grow there for? Past the 
Larches we were riding one —s dinoer, having tall the 
day in election business that had us both to death, and very 
slowly was Rampuoeh pacing under the shadow of the shrubberies that 
divided that stroughold of “ Blue” opinion from the high road. Just 
oppocite a break in the labarnums and bawthorns that gave a view 
through a white gate into the garden, Rampunch had, or was 

to have, a nasty stone in his foot—a stone that a man who adored 

flesh as Fitz did was bound to look after. The stone took some 


cburch and his fiancée. Whitechurch looked pompous than usual, 
and the eerene brow that the ladies of his raved about was cer- 
tainly contracted. Val looked excited, rather ready to cry. They 
drew near the 


the clergyman’s last words—very stiff and y 
“ You will think over what I have cmd 
to pay some attention to it. Good a! 

Hod Acgustine bent his heed over b stiff choker, and touched Val’s 
forehead with his lips in as cool a sort of mauner as » man kisses a plain 
sister. Valencia a slightest Whitechurch 
the gate o; passed down the road with his back to os. Val 
still, with ber eyes on the ground, in a reverie ; then she 
up, kissed him, burst into tears as she bent over the dog, and 
away through the trees, I glanced at Fitz. His teeth were set like a 
mastiff's, and he looked after Whitechurch as if he longed to deliver 
from bis left shoulder and floor the retreating figure. 

“Very wasn't he?” said I. “ You’d have improved the oc- 
casion that, Fitz.” 

“ Curse the fellow !” muttered the Radical candidate. “I just wish I 
pada A for de ae wee See 
idiot, that’ll worry oung li 

With mich dinoanected remark, tod wandry, wmothered cures the 


E 


“ Something’s come to Fitz,” y, “for he’s just 
signed mea Z cheque without a word ; and I know he wouldn’t have 
ven it to me to corrupt the with some bother, if 
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_ down at the table for any amusement they afforded the society. 





THe Albion. 











“ For Cantitborough ?”’ continued Beaa, too irate to mind the inter- 
roption ; and if you do, you should make up your miud to give your 


ar. 2 and Waring with your eyes but, as a verger takes a ber bright dress aud uncovered hair, while she sat in 
box, 


and to put the stopper for @ time on all that liberalist 
and rationalist stuff. 1t’s all very sensible, when shared with the esprits 


forts ; but it don’s sell just now—it must wait another cent or two. 


Valencia, fancying herself alone, threw herself down on a turf seat uo- 
| der a mountain ash. looking pretty enough, with the sunset hi ers 
ou’ 


which Dauphin, by the applicatioa of a cold nose, the wagging of a short 
tail, and many impatient barks, vainly tried to rouse ber. 
| Deucedly nice she looks, don’t ?? whispered Villars. “ Do for 


If you want to get on with the world, you musn’t frighten it by drawing | the Sleeping Beauty, i! her eyes were shut. Why don’t Fitz come and 


Truth out of her well ; for the world, at preseot, is a very great baby, 

and truth is its bogy, and makes it ran away, But you’re as wilful as) 
an unbroke colt, and one might as well talk to this reindeer tongue as to | 
you. So get along to your sketching party; you're out of mischief 
there, if you don’t make love to Whitecburch’s bride, and raise the hue 

aod alter you, with old Blue Bar spriogiog the rattle.” 

With which oration, delivered with the spurt of a oun pty red 
Beau pushed his plate away, drank a glass of Bass, and o: Og: | 
cart to drive into the town, while his obstinate client put bis block aud | 
his moist colour-box in his pocket, and took bis cap to walk over to Elm | 
Court. A nicer place to flirt in than that Chase, with its soft turfy seats, | 
and its thick shadowy woodlands, and its picturesque distance, as an | 
excuse for sketching, it was impossible to fiud. Fitz was very great at) 
sketching ; he made a sketching tour once with one of the “ Associates,” | 
but to-day | fancy the outline of Dauphin’s nose was all he achieved, for | 
he was chiefly busy mixing Miss Vai’s cvlours, fetching her water, telling | 
her how to tone down this, and deepen that, till Well, I didn’t | 
envy the Reverend Augustine, as his fiancée sat at the roots of an old | 
beech, a little apart from the rest of us, with Fitz lying full length on | 
the turf beside ber, as baundsome a dog as ever turned a girl’s head with | 
a, speecher. 

alencia was very shy and quiet with him that day ; she, who gene- 
talked nineteen to the dozen, and was always ready for any lark. 
I was listening to the “ Princess,” which Jimmy Villars was reading | 
aloud to Mrs, Levison and another fair one, but it really did bore me to | 
such a degree that | was obliged to sneak out of sound to where I could | 
light a pipe without offeading female nerves. 1 was near Fitz, who) 
was smoking—permitted the indulgence by Valeucia, who has no noa- | 








a hy Kaight’s part.” 

’d scarcely spoken when the scent of a Havannah came to us on 
the evening wind, and along the shrubbery came Fitz, with his arms 
folded, and his eyes on the groaud. Daupbin ran up to bim in an ecsta- 
tic state ot welcome. Valencia started iP, ber cheeks flashing as bright- 
hued as the sky, and said sometbing highly unintelligible about its going 
to rain, which, seeing there wasn’t a cloud in the heavens, eeemed 
ing very far into futarity indeed. Fitz dido’t answer ber with regard 
ber : ph ic Pp ph Hy 

dle of an oleander, he began where he b 
both her hands, drew her to him, aad kissed her, sans cérémonie. 





dre 
| ionable world, where be ultimately wrecked, and weat to a 
ook- | many a better bis 
to | medal r for her 


| 








dered with an immense cone of toupée, three curls on a 
in a huge white club behind. ~~ 
Ba drinks and 


anvil. 
at clever scamp’s knocker, and duns will come instead, 
wey wil thrive, I think a Sherwin go etl 
"'Dut whe UA Mitraie tine: contiantting to copper euhilllgh fetes 
led Cosway from running for beer to 7 caiaaatin, 


vane ove. What led Sherwin to Art? . the , Warm hand 
ofa patron, Mr. Mitford, of the Treasury, drew the 


ue bas done before. He it was who 


picture of “ Venus soliciting Valcan to make armou 00,” 


bat, throwiag away his cigar into the mid- | Sherwin painted and engraved equally well, and drew, in red 
had left off in the morning, eanght | and black chalk, drawings of Coys Tatendio 


not always doing it with tact,—I suppose because wood-catting till your 


* By Jove! that’s rather too mach fur a man’s charity,” wled Vil- hands are horny, may make you fond of fine clothes and grand people, 


lars. “ Master Randolph knows how to do the thing, don’t he ?” 
“ Valencia, my love, my darling,” marmared Fitz, too earnestly for it 


before I let him win you, or saw him touch your very hand again. I 
seem never to bave bated or to have loved till now. For Heaven’s sake, 
free yourself from those accursed ties, and give yourself to me——” 

“ The deuce!” muttered Jimmy, when 


| 


tu be flirtation any longer, “ I beseech you listen to me, It will kill me | 
to see rm thrown away on that idiot. I would do him some mischief | and night he drew for Dr. Johnson’s triend, Tom Da 


but does not always give you the power of pleasing them. 
Yet bow ekilful that Sussex wood-cutter’s son was—how quick of 
how nimble of hand! It was like legerdemain to see him. In ons ae 
vies, the bookseller, 
a head of Garrick, for which he received fifteen guineas, After 
ing it for three months (so bis pupil Nollekenos 
cuted an engraving of Romnuey’s “ Earl of Carlisle” in four days,—and 
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alencia had whispered she | this was a work of Art as beautiful as it was dextrous, and, 


being pri- 
was free, and the Radical candidate had pledged himself with every vow | vately printed, is thought a great rarity. Poor Mrs. Robinson, the 


under the sun to the great Blue’s daughter, and they had strolled awa 


Prince of Wales’s victim, when in ber fullest beauty, he drew at once, 


among the shrubberies, “ since Fitz has got up the steam and come it | without a sketch, upon the copper—a feat only equalled by that inspired 
au eérieux like this, a spavined "bus horse may enter itself for the Derby. | fury that drove Buonarotti to splinter away from the solid marble with- 
A pretty fellow he is to come canvassing; but one might have been sure | Out drawing or model. Stately Mrs. Siddona, as the “ Grecian 


what sort of an election he'd try for when hazel eyes like those were in 
the way.” 


I suppose Fitz found this style of canvassing more to his taste, for the 





sense about ber—aud I caught the end of hie seatence as he lay looking harvest moon was high in the heavens, and the nightingale was jag-jug- | 


up at her, and gathering the feros with his left hand. Fitz has a quiet | 
way of flirting, but it’s a very effective one. 

“No; [don’t wish to get the election,” be was saying, “ My views | 
have changed since I came down here.” 

“ What! bas Oantitborough air turned you Blue?” laughed Valencia, 
with her customary gaiety. | 

“Not exactly ; but since, when I leave Cantitborough, I shall be for- | 
— asa ére acquaintance by those who have made the place | 

to me, I shall never set foot in it again, which I must do were I to 
become its representative. Isn’t it old North, in the ‘ Noctes,’ who says 
“ there are in this earth that we shudder to revisit, haunted by 
a. + tiful to be endured?’ J feel the truth of that now.” 

be: one !”’ thought I, “ Fitz is growing very serious. Won’t poor 
little Vai credit it all, and never dream it will be talked in the same 
to some new flirtation next month |’’ 
“ Will you give me that sketch?” Fitz went on, after @ pause, in | 
which the 
bat I should like some memorial of days that I shall never forget, 
—— you will.” 

“ Do you think I shall ever forget them?!” began Valencia, passion- 
ately ; then stopped short, bending her bead over her drawiug. 

The temptation to revenge yesterday’s scene was too sweet to be re- | 
sisted. Fitz put bis arm round ber waist, and drew ber down towards 
him. “ Wiil you promise me that you will not——” 

But Valencia sprang up, scattering her materials to the four winds ; | 
her face was flushed, and her voice agitated. “Hush, hush, you must 
not speak so to me; you de not know——” 

What he dido’t know never appeared, for Edith Levison turned her 
head over ber shoulder, saying, 

“ Val, darling, have you any ultramarine? I can’t find mine.” 

Val went towards ber, and Fits rose with a worried, anxious look on 
his face, very different to the fun his love affairs generally brought him. 

“Why did your cousin engage herself to Mr. Whitechurch ?’ 

Fitz, point-blank, of Mrs, Levison, finding himself alone with her for two 
minutes before dinner that night. 

“ Ab! ien't ita pity?” cried Edith, plaintively ; “a dreadful man 
like that, who'll think it sinful for her to waltz or go to the Opera. If 
Gerald wouldn’t let me waltz, or have a box, | would sue for a divorce 
to-morrow. It’s shameful, isn’t it ?” 

“ But why accept him ?” said Fitz, impatiently. 

“ Thet was all my uncle’s doing,” answered Edith. “He’s terribly 
mean, you know, without the slightest reason to be eo. Valencia came | 

from school at seventeen. Augustine thought her very pretty 
(clergymen are nos above those weaknesses), and proposed for her. My 
uncle thought it a good match, and ordered her to accept him; her 
mamma begged her not to go against her papa. Poor little Val, as 
thoughtless as my cavary-bird, never knew the misery she was making 
for herself, and consented. She has been miserable ever since, poor 
child! They’ve been engaged two years ; and,’ continued Edith, with | 
immense energy, “ob! Mr. Fitshardinge, I’d as soon see her joining the | 
poor Clares as wearing orange-blossoms for that bigoted Whitecburch.” | 

So would Fitz, probably, on the well-known principle of the dog in the | 
es & very natural principle, especially when one has a fancy to | 
eat the straw oneself, He did not say so, however, but leaned against | 
a console in profound silence, while Edith whispered as Valencia came | 
into the room, “I shoulda’t be surprised if my uncle broke off the en- 

t now, for he thinks Verdant is in love with her, as, indeed, he | 
f — boy, and the peer’s robes are better than the priest’s.” 
hitechurch came to dine that night at Elm Court. The dinner was 
not so lively as usual, for Fitz and Valencia, generally the fastest bitters | 
in the tennis-ball of conversation, might have been Gog and Magog set | 
hite- | 
church, too, looked more glum and self-sufficient than ever, and Jimmy | 
Villars wiispered to me, “ that one might as well ask the terrace statues 
in out of the garden to dinner as a trio of lovers and rivals, for any com- 
pany that they were.” 

After dinner at Elm Court we were wont to take our cigars about in 
the grounds instead of over the wine in the glorious sultry August even- 
ings. Levison went after his wife—he was still dreadfully spoony about 
her—Fitz a H bh and strolled off by himself, and Jimmy and I sat | 
down in a Robinson Crusoe hut to bave a chat ahout the Cambridge | 

t, the October meetings, and other subjects we had in common. | 
was just telling me bow it was that Long Fortesoue b d to 














asked | D 


ging in the cool woodlands, and Edith had sung two or three songs after | end! It seems to give a sort of divinity to a biographer—that 


the coffee, before he and Valencia walked in through the | Pare 
he looking calmly triumphant, and she excitedly happy, as if they really 
thought a fusion of Blye and Yellow the easiest thing in the world.—7o 
be concluded next week. 


—__———— 


oe TWO FOP ARTISTS : 


SHERWIN AND COSWAY. 


Looking through the telescope of my imagination I see, on a February | be 


afternoon, in the year 17—, leaning against a superb maatel-piece. 
house in Pall Mall, a little, old dandy 
appley cheeks ; standing on a M 
nets, retouched “ old ters,” and ormolu musical clocks, he pre 4 
self-conteated, and supremely happy. Nature has endowed him wii 

such a fall in the back, and such a grace and manner—pardieu ! the little 





to Providence,—and he is. 


| land, 


| 


| 
} 


,ina 
tl a frosty pink about his | Dimble-fingered artist, from the time he attained fame 
van + gy mal lose cabi | piece of flattery, called “ The Finding Cie in w he introduced 


ferns had come to considerable grief. ‘ It is not much to ask,| old gentleman with the mookey face ought to be happy, and be grateful “el 


ter,” be also photographed on copper with the same brilliant ease, 
don’t know what the Art dandy could not do; he drew so well, and 
knew the humun body so pan Fa 

How different a life looks seen from the middle, and seen from the 


~ 


g 


power 
his of seeing a whole life, from the cradle to the earth-pit. He smiles 
sadly at the fop strutting before his looking-glass, knowing, as he does, 
the death-bed in the garret ; he smiles at the equalid task of the boy, 
when be remembers the splendour of the sunset of that life. The bio- 
grapher views a life as our 
pale face in the coffio,—he 
thinks of whither his filty or sixty years’ long companion has him. 
It lee great power, and cheeld be teed to © hoagh 


Let me try and use it in that way, as I scan the ac 


portraits of all the Court ladies. The Royal (imagine the ub- 
surdity of an essentially artificial age) was Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
amongst the ladies were Lady Duncannon and her sister, the beautiful 
electioneering Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Jersey, the Duchess of Rut- 
and Mrs. Townley Ward, whose grand features rather eclipsed this 


Mat Darley, the scurrilous print seller, may well caricature our little | OF some other duchess—who, with all her heed-tossi 


apish friend in bis Strand window as the “ Macaroni Miniature Painter.” 
For lo! how he is dressed! He bas actually just been to Christie’s pic- 
ture sale in a mulberry silk coat, dotted all over with embroidered scar- 
let strawberries! He is very grand, indeed, in his sword and , and 
tiny three-cornered bat, balanced on the top of his snow moun 
powdered ‘oupée, and with his black servant—who has 


tavo book on slavery—bebind him. As he chatted took snuff with 


| the handsome young Prince of Wales, he looked for all the world like 


a Dresden china chimney-piece-ornament beau come to life. 
This house of his in Pall Mall was once part of the Duke of Schom- 

berg’s (the son of the Boyne man.) First it was taken 

— whom Pope over praised ; then by Astley, the 


» 





lastly, by our little fashionable ape friend, Cosway, the fashionable 
painter, who, in his mulberry silk and ecarlet strawberries, reigns there 
over a wealth of old furniture and sham relics. And here, on Sunday 
nights, he gives his concerts, that quite block up Pall Mall with car- 


rm ge 

A royal ape he looks, Teaning partly coins a remy yf map sculp- 
tured by ene ae Coton representing the worsbip of the sun, giv- 
ing directions to a cringing picture-dealer, who is going to bid for him 
atasale. His rooms are more like a fashionable upholsterer’s show- 
rooms than those of an ordinary mortal. Cabioets of cobweb ivory rest 
on mosaic tubles, studded with jasper, blood-stone, and —_ lazali ; Ja- 
pan screens, io with mellow gold, stand against wall; gold 
mountains of clocks, that chime like cathedrals, adorn the carved 
buffets ; tables of ormolu and mottled tortoiseshell, delight the senses ; 

t Mandarin jars stand by the windows; Nankin and Dresden china 
li the cabinets ; Persian carpets, with soft blues and reds, receive the 
foot, and seem to it like quilts of rose-leaves ; the gilt chairs are cueh- 
ioned with Genoa velvet, stamped and fringed: the place, in fact, is a 
perfect upholsterer’s paradise. Everywhere there are great ebony escri- 
toirs Gt for wn emperor, inlaid with mother of pearl; and rich caskets, 
full of antique gems and cameos, fretted with onyxes, opals and eme- 
ralds. His hearth rags ace bordered with heraldic crests ; his hangings 
of old tapestry are stadded with armorial bearings. 

But Cosway is always a poetical and credulous ant’quarian: he bas 
cups of the times of York and Lancaster, which he says, belonged to 
Wolsey ; he bas the feather of a phceaix, and remembrances of Cromwell 
—for Cosway is a believer in spiritualism and converse withspirits ; and 
he is a mesmerist, and a Swedenborgian, and pretends to have visits from 
great men’s ghosts (they could not come to a more comfortable house or 
a better table ;) and be bas armour, fluted suits, and brassarts, and flan- 
chards, and spiked chanfrons, for war-horses, and gigantic tilting lances, 
and Titanic two-handled swords; and sometimes the gay old ape dis- 
ports himself in a sham Elizabethan slashed dress—picturesque but ri- 
diculous. 

And whence emerged this gay little o!d butterfly who we find revelli 
amid china jars, and gilt couches, in this upholsterer’s paradise? O1 
family t—blue blood-royal, bar sinister? Good lack, no! Dirty Dick 


Cosway, with the monkey face, was originally drudge and errand-boy to| the sad 





make euch a pot of money on the Cesarewitch, when, through the thick 
sbrubs and 7onns trees surrounded our smoking-room, I caught a 
of Valencia’s pink dress as she stood in earnest talk with some- | 
(Oh bang ft; Jimmy,” eid 1 
“ t, Jimmy,” said I, “ there’s another love-scene going on ; | 
let’s get out of the way.” vue? 





the students at Mr. Shipley's drawing-school, in the Strand, where old 
Nollekens (in Roubiliac and Scheemacker’s time) learnt to draw from 
the statue. He used then to carry in the thick bread and batter, and 
thin, pale coffee, that the housekeeper provided at the lavish charge of 


threepence per head. He was found drawing, as all such boys are wont | of the 
to be found ; was taken up by the good-natured students, 
| till be had learnt to carry off small prizes at the Society of Arts four 

: ae oy young one, rather,” retorted Villars, “or you may just | years ranning; upon which Dick washed his b 
walk in 


instructed 
ands, floured his hair, 


middle of it, and smash all the fun. Is it that dear little | cleaned his apish face, and engaged himeelf asa teacher at Parr’s draw- 
and Fitz making a fool of himself about her? It’s horridly dirty to | ing-school, in the same street and so rose. 


m, but, boxed up here, one can’t help it. Fitz would shoot us if we 
walked out in his face and spoiled sport. Besides, we shan’t hear any- 
bar Ang 3 love-soenes are all alike,”’ 

T see = ~ jee bein, t love-scene. Valencia was 

tuous a oi ve acted very wrongly, I 

Pe a A laa does, h she engages herself ie prey ihe 

not give her affec I beg your pardon for having misied you. I 

blame myself very much for not having spoken frankly to you loog ago, 
asked you to release me from an engagement I can never fulfil.” 

“Ttisa ply you did not think so long ago,” replied Whitechurch, 
eententiously. 

“Ttiea pity. I wish to Heaven I had,” cried poor little Val. 

“I dare say you do, since you have seen your favourite reprobate Mr. 
Fitzbardinge,” smiled the pastor. “ You say very justly that we are ill 
suited to each other ; our tastes, and aims, and pursuits are utterly alien. 
I was lured, I confees, by your personal attractions. I trusted that the 

seed, once sown, might flourish in so fair a soil ; but I was deceived, 

ou have only forestalled me in the rupture of our engagement. I con- 

fess that I dared not to take a helpmate out of Philistia, and I have 

learnt that there are treasures elsewhere superior to the ephemeral 
charms of mere exterior beauty.” 

“ Lam rejoiced to hear it,’ 

Want of congeniality cannot have struck you more forcibly than it has 
done me. You will, at least,do me the justice to admit that I never 

- natbaten Less <a s , 

Certainly ; we part in peace, a , 1 trast, meet in on per- 
fectly friendly terms,” returned Whitechurch, with doubly pengene nit. 
oo to cover his inward chy n 

e e Oary, mark my word,” said Villars, as the incumbent of 
St. Hildebrande’s took the tips of his late flancée’s fin raised bis hat, 
and left her. All her district visiting and school teaching 
hasn’t been without an eye to business, I’ll bet.” 


a spare time he drew heads and fancy miniatures for the shops, and 
grew rich by drawing enuff box tops for the jewellers, and by jobbing in 
| old pictures which he retouched, not caring a whit for being called 
| “ Billy Dimple,” or caricatured as the Macaroni a. It was about 

this time that he warried the daughter of an English botel-keeper, who 
lived near Floreuce, became known to the Regent, and started as a fop 
of the first water. Who would remember the dirty, clever, impudent 
little errand-boy at the Strand Drawing Academy in this exquisite, in 
| the mulberry silk and scarlet strawberries, in the mountainous ‘oupée, 
| and swaying bag? who declares at a Royal Academy dinner that the 
| night before, in a dream, Pitt and Charles I. both appeared to him, and 
praised his talent as @ portrait-painter in the warmest manner, regretting 
| they had not liked to be immortalised by bis genius! 
| Now let me ring the bell that is the signal for drawing up the curtain 
| of my stage, and exbibit another fop artist for your amusement,—and, 
perbaps, improvement. It is Sherwin, the Sussex wood-cutter’s son, now 
| @ fashionable eugraver, whose kaocker is nearly beaten flat by great 
people's footmen, who never leave it alone. 
We rub the glass of the imaginative telescope clear, and looking again 
through its crystal circle see a most stupendous beau, but of a somewhat 
| later period than Cosway. Sherwin is not an ape either, but a band- 


| foe gentleman. He appears a Apollo clothed, as to his 

body, in a blue coat with scarlet lapels, and gilt battons, large as half- 
crowns. His white satin shining wai t is embroidered with sprigs 
of jasmine ; his trim shape is adorned with black satin small clothes 
with Bristol stone knee-buckles, that shine like diamonds of Golconda ; 








’ 
his silk stockings bave drank deep of Scott’s liquid azure dye, and are 
remarkable for Devonshire “ clocks ;” his long quartered shoes are sad- 
a ep epees haan Set caves half the foot; his frills and 
ruffles are o! the floest lace, and lap over and hide the hand once so horay 


that it could scarcely hold a graver; his hair is pomatamed and 


5 





| 





retorted Val, rather haughtily. “Our some fellow, who dresses like a mad tailor trying to pase himself off asa | 


of a| and bis pe 


Jarvis, the | gravings before them; while the grand 
ter (Gains- | tially at his easel, or at the table where he toiled over 
rough was his neighbour,) who, at one time, before he married Lady | Family,” from the B 

kenfleld, wore wai ts formed of his own landscapes; then by | Miss Collins, of Winchester ; or of 
| quarrelsome Hone ; then by the quack Grabam, the earth-bath doctor ; 








wlcsealy, and with 
and slighted, and tried spitefully to injure the artist, edly, and with 
bad malice enough. At that time patrons were necessary evils, and the 
offence poor reckless Sherwin gave by preferring beautiful omy of no 
rank to ugly people with rank, led perbaps, indirectly, to do 
oner’s death-bed in stormy Cornhill. In the words 


“ His offence was rank—it smelt to Heaven.” 


When for months the knocker was as noisy as a eoppersmith’s hammer, 
Sherwin’s pupils bad nothing to do but to attend the ladies of title in the 
painting-room, answer their loud irrational questions, and to unroll en- 


blished an oc- | Shakspere— 


ishop of pane tome oy llery ; at the likeness of 


, the te, the father of 
the editor of “ Stuart’s Athens.” 

But what use was all this skill when our friend gambled, drank, 
dressed like a prince, and never worked if he could help it? Was 
remere Sat Sat Gophentinn Cosson Bey fae Woe “an ge sto- 

y blockading him for five hours w! dressed upstairs 
levée, leaving it to a chance nobleman en' 
the siege? as it wonder that, needy, 
being y, mean, and had to trick old short-sighted engravers, who 
worked hard for him, by dressing up lay figures to 
wine with them, while be atole oft t - 

make up these peccadilloes pulsive 
thrown to poor Vicars of Wakeficld, to whom bis feast ever 
as well it might, though no bishop’s, swollen with temporal and 

wou 

One recourse he has for every — borrow. Duns gather round 
like the dogs round Acton ; still borrows his 
them, as hunters throw the pursuing bear—first, a fur 
then a coat, till, at last, naked and bleeding, they themsel 
crushed with cruel friendliness to the monster’s heart. Gay and 
less, nimble in evasion, still he drank, and threw the dice, di 
that, sooner or later, the last day of all folly must come. Yet 
shone on Joba Keyse Sherwin, the wood-cutter’s son, 
rade sort of wood-engraving that consists in decimati 
for the coffin-maker, took to engraving on copper, 
from 1775 to 1795—twenty years of good fortune, to end with a 
bed in Cornhill, and an unknown grave at Hampstead! That 
with the scarlet lapels, was even seen at levées ; 
great man, Woollett’s, death, became engraver to the king, 
that time, bit into the tenacious and retentive ruddy metal, 
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the Earl of Chatham, and the Marquis of Buckio Gainsborough) ; 
Dr. Lowth, Bishop of London, after Hogarth’s it Friar foe! 
Captain Cook, after Dance ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds (after himself) ; 
pd oe tas Iman nah nee Ww 7 Sing sner Neygk nse tag ha 
op-windows, now to dust, engrav es! 
ea vanadh. sol hemal, enh weed told at ohio ees be 
coated friend, with the jewelled was drinkingaod gamb- 
ling, unconscious that the inexorable iron walls of his life-prison were 
slowly compressing closer and closer, nearer and nearer, till bat 
Cornhill upper room would be left for 
Wetint bed gape to vest andes an cngeasing 98, chase .tn BL. Eeneme 
cburchyard ; and the ks of Wilson, that he executed for 


Ald Boydell i Wil ) stru — 
erman _w son) was struggling, 
in a squalid court in Leicester Fields, + 


: 
a 
il 


Working with both hands by fits and pale after 
~ Apri bor 


drunken revels 
and scurrying from dans, Sherw great eminence in his 
brief day, ving not only Reynolde’s arch “Fortune Teller,” Stod- 


dart’s * of Lord Robert Manners,” and Beretoni’s “ Family,” 
“ Christ bearing the Cross,” and “ Christ appearing to Mary ” 
And so, with his knocker going all day, in violent and impatient gusts 
of anger, and with a perpetual rustling of silk and satins on 

let us leave him for a moment to to our 
pradent at first, and generally in 
scarcely less discomfiture,—a paralyzed old man, 
— upholsteric paradise all melted from him 


Cosway we have described beginning life as an errand-boy at Shipley’s 
Drawing Academy, in the Strand (east corner of Castle Street), where 
lolcheages nana 9 beh dilpndumahannde eae aetiaaee 
the son of a Tiverton schoolmaster, of an old Flemish cloth-working fa- 
mily, a branch of whom had property at Combe Willis. His father, says 
Allan, had some good Flemish pictures, particularly some works of Ru- 
bens, and they gave the boy a taste. As to his descent we are rather 
sceptical ; we always observe that the richer a man the greater 
becomes the number of hie ancestors. We have indeed instances 
where a man who but last week did not know what trade his grandfather 
was, to-day exhibits you a parchment roll, the name back to 
the dark ages, where no one can follow them. he was a poor 
student, first at Hudson’s, then at Shipley’s ; and, like every artist else, 
pare fer fe pee mg oy = rp ee 
Bartolozzi and Cipriani praised the softness and tenderness of his well- 
drawn figures. ee ae 
ney by small fancy miniatures and stadies for snuff-box tops, that he used 
to at Ciab fresh from a levée, in red heels, and 
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generous quarrels, Barry had, for Cosway ; no straggle to 
a : wy be aed was quite 
the everlasting Lethe of obli- 
velling very dear ; 
The little 
knock off” a one oe ~~, 4 of an 

r each, and at times he will boast of having twelve 
pre-e day alone, The fashionable Lady Rackette, the Lady Oak- 
of the time, praise the taste, eleg , Spirit, soft , and delicacy, 
Cosway’s miniatures. He was the Ross, the Thorburn of bis day, with 
a dasb of the Lawrence fascination super-added. He is an R.A. too, and 
" ts real pictures, or as near as he can get—that is, portraits in 
fancy dresses : a countess and child as Venus and Cupid ; a boy marquis 
as the child St. John the Baptist ; somebody something as Rinaldo, and 
anonymous’s wife as ; not to forget the Honourable Miss Furbe- 
low as a charming Pysche. “Glossy, dark, and feeble,” say angry peo- 
; bat “charming and elegant,” say the Racketts and Oakleys, in 
bei chattering chorus, for Cosway is as one of themselve-, and no mere 

vulgar artist. 

Per do ot wiah to be severe, though I am resolute against the universal 
praise that biographical writers, cofide, qui cofule, lavish on the subject they 
out on their dissecting tables ; yet, between ourselves, 1 must say 
t this little fashion-monger, this over-dressed errand-boy, seems to 
me but a sorry Lit of creation, but a poor dwarfed counterfeit of great 
fatber Adam. J think I would almost sooner be poor, drunken, dun-tor- 
mented Sherwin, with hie dash and generosity, than this tame ape, in bis 
mulberry silk and scarlet strawberries, pandering to vice and vanity, 
with his mean, picture-jobbing tricks, and with his microscopic, plausible, 


able, meretricious Art. 
It was vot, however, alone the tricky of Cosway’s chalk draw- 
t people to his studio ; it was not the 


ings and miniatures that drew 

fluted armour, and the balberds, aad the steel caps, that drew Walpole 
Fribbles to Schomberg House ; but the concerts of Mrs. Cosway, where 
all the lions of the season congregated and roared their best. Those 
concerts brought in miniatures enough to pay them twenty times over ; 
but rich, careless people (if you please them) do not see through trading 
schemes, and Cosway was a cheery, pleasant little man of cultivated 
taste : so the Prince Regent (no beart, and very little brain) came to the 
Pall Mall Sunday evenings, and so did the beautital Duchess of Devon- 
shire, the Hon. Mrs. Damer, the sculpiress, the tees of Aylesbury, 
Lady Cecilia Johnstone, the Marchiovess of Townshend, and such nota- 
bilities, the cynosures of Almacks or Carlisle House. “ 

Brilliant must have been, in Cosway’s time, I often think, as I stroll 
down Piccadilly, the running flame of links on those Sunday evenings, 
when gangs of footmen the cry up the stairs of “ General Paoli’s” 
(Bosweil's friend), or “ Erskine’s ome stops the way.” Such 
were the shouts that went vibrating through corridors of the fashion- 
able painter's house. How dense must have been the throng of * chairs” 
and lines of carriages, badged with heraldic inventions. Charming 
Mrs. Cosway, who was intended for a convent, and only diseuaded from 
that living death by Angelica Kauffman !—how beautiful ber sketches 
from Ossian and Spenser, Dante and by =: and her miniatures almost 
equal to ber busband’s, who will not let her paint for emolament! How 
delightful the evenings, how perfect the success of soirées that please 
everybody, and bring in so many miniatures! This little maa io mal- 
berry silk, with his important, bustling, courtly air, so accurate and ele- 
gant, with such a house and wife, and such teeming shoals of triends, 
such bijouterie, euch vertu, must be entirely happy. Look bow he shows 
the duchess a red chalk drawing, or tells the smiling, radiant prince how 
Dante appeared to him last night. If there is a happy man ia the world 
it must be Cosway. 

Happy indeed! what, bebind the scenes?—not he. At cards perhaps 
till daybreak, and then up in an hour or two, to work all day to make up 
the foolish loss,— tant, cholic in his conscience, knowing balf the 
people of the night before despised the “ artist fellow” who lived on their 
vanity ; though generous himself, suspecting his best friends ; his vanity 
burt by the sneers be knew wére uttered at his expense. Blow after 
blow fell on bim, as if some Nemesis were determined to whip the offend- 
ing follies out of him. The prince, becoming Regent, forsook the impru- 
dent painter, who ventured to rhapsodize about the boundless future the 
French revolution had opened for the world. He was too roses to stoop, 
or flatter, or condone ; and with the prince went other friends, afraid of 
a man who lived in the shadow of Carlton House. Then his wife’s health 
— and nothing but travelling and native Italian air would revive 


Discomfited, sore, and a trifle crestfallen, the mortified, vain man 
started off for Flanders and Paris, there to win fresh fashionable tri- 
umpbs, far removed from the baneful shadow. Rich and vain, he travels 
like a Prince ; ut Paris be pities the bare walls of the Louvre, and gives 
some Giulio Romanos of bis to the French king, receiving in exchange 
some rich Gobelin tapestry, which he bestows with gracious forgiveness 
on the Regent of oa Then be figures at t en oments, 
paints the Duchess of Orleans and the Duchess of Polignac, and ndly 
refuses to take the portraits of the king and queen, because he is in Paris 
“ only for amusement and health ;” and this, perhaps, was the crowning 
audacity of the vain man’s life. Refuse the request of a king and queen 
entertain a prince—quarrel with him—then forgive him, and send him a 

present! Now may Loree sing his Nunc Dimittis ; the miserable 
desire of his petty life is attain 

But still, with all these fashionable triumphs, to crow over false 
friends, nothing goes quite right. Maria, “our” wife, returns to Eng- 
land, only to pine pak w for a> back and paint the interior of 
the Louvre, and pictures for convent chapels, and to plan the nun school 
at Lodi, that after ber busband’s death she became Superior of. Then a 
favourite little daughter died, a darling that Cosway drawn, with a 
cradle guarded by angels. The only satisfaction of the little vain man 
—fantastic even in grief—was to have the body embalmed, and keep 
it in a marble (wine-cooler ?) wpe in the drawing-room. 

Poor old paralyzed man! what avails thee now thy old marquerading 
suits of sham Elizabethan dress, ia which thy portrait was taken, when 
thy little apish head was covered with a cap, and huge wandering plumes 
shadowed thy confident chin and pert, © nose? Poor worshipper 
of heartless fashion! thy eighty years are run out, and soon, not in mal- 
berry silk and scarlet strawberries, but in white glazed shroud, and 
tied up jaw, thou must follow Death into that dark country where the 
eun is not! 

Yet one thing there is still to praise in this intellectual dwarf—this 
moral boma as: with sick wife, with sold off, with extreme 
old age, with yzed bands, be still remains cheerful and confident, 
backed up still by the imperishable vanity of his fashionable youth. 
More than eighty years old, he still talked of Fuseli, and Wright of 

, and Mengs, who knew his wife when she was at Rome ; of his 
Bourgeois and Tresbam, and Lod gor dilettante Townley, who was 
at his Nea A marriage ; and of “Syntax,” Dr. Coombe, who 
married bis wife’s sister. Still imaginative and a spiritualist as ever, 
he would relate stories of how Praxiteles and Apelles appeared to him, 
telling him that the English artists should draw carefully, and colour 
csberty, as he (Cosway) bad done ; and bow Pitt, in a dream, rising from 
the river Thames, had told him that, “ while ig (Pitt) bad die 
genius, but now he had seen his error. th quiet certainty 
of immortality, the old paralyzed man would hesitate as to whether he 
should honour Devon or St. Paul’s with his body: now he wae all for 
Devon ; then, again, he would lie with Rubens, at Antwerp—Rubens, 
whom be bad honoured and rivalled. Bat a sermon by Wesley on death 
rather sobered him ; and, one day, following a funeral into Marylebone 
Church, and seeing the trim vault, and gilt-mounted neat coffins, be said, 
“I prefer this to Antwerp or St. Paul’s; bury me bere.” He did not 
then know anything about the unblusbing verses that reprobate “Syn- 
tax,” Coombe, would write for his epita 

One day, Death, without knocking or face ana tg a card, as respectable 
people should do at fashionable houses, pushes Mr. Cosway’s black foot- 
man radely by, and flings open the door, to allow the jonable man's 
dead body to be carried upstairs. In a ripe, foolish old age he bas died 
suddenly in a friend’s carriage, on the road to Edgeware ; and, in a few 
short Painting, Poetry, and Nature—three marble-tomb chil- 
dren—will be beginning their Jong lamentation for the little old gentle- 
man in the muiberry si!k and ecarlet strawberries, where I suppose they 
still lament, on the north wall, under the gallery of Marylebone New 
Church. After much fitfol dressing, he sleeps well, but bis great blue 

drawing-rooms—his old i 











the poor prodiga! at Hampstead, out in the quiet, pure air. There he 
lies now, in that quiet house of correction for such mistempered spirits— 
| the Grave—almost forgotten, even by old printsellers, but as a dextrous 
' and graceful engraver. Yet, though bis celebrity, at this calm distance 
| of time, seems undeserved, we may still pity a weak man’s misfortunes. 
| Bat let us pat out the light, and close the door of the vault on the two 
fops, not without a word of moral, to serve as burial service. Here were 
‘two immortals, sent into a world, winged with genius, and gifted with all 


the poor who generously remembers his halcyon days, and who buries 
| 


| prove, to warn the world: and what did they do?—put on mulberry 
| silks, and diamond buckles, and satin smallclotbes, and spent their lives 
| bowing, and sliding, and crying ‘‘ encore,” and complimenting Lady 
Somebody Something’s complexion, and getting deservedly shunved and 
| tormented, as they deserved, for such mean ambitions. To me they ap- 
pear fluttering across a lamp-lit part of the stage of life, passing from 
| dark to dark: or like two gaudy dragon-flies, tbat, emergiag from the 
| chrysalis, have scarcely flashed twice, like fairy shuttles, across the 
| stream of life, than they are snapped and swallowed by that great black, 
| watebfal pike, who will in time swallow us all one by one—I mean 
Death. 


the enchantments of Art. They were sent here to teach, to | 


cr 
THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 


pew tay IV.—MI8S ADDERSLEY TAKES UP THE KEYS FOR THE LAST TIME. 


Yes, Mr. Dell was married. There was the secret that he bad come 

home to tell unto Grace, before bringing the bride ; and which be bad 
| found it so hard to declare as be saw the welcome that she had prepared for 
bim ; as he beard of the success with which she had prompted his ambi- 
tious aims ; as be learned, through the unexpected revelations of Mrs. 
Addersley, that Grace really loved him ; and, worst of all, as be learned 
it in Grace’s own presence. 

Well, the truth was out at last, she knew it pow :—be was married. 
The absence from home that bad occurred so frequently of late, under 
the name of sketching tours, were all explained. Yes, there was an end 
forever to the day-dreams in which Grace Addersley bad for a long time 
indulged ; day-dreams in which she bad seen Mr. Dell, her husband, rising, 
step by step, to high office in the government ; animated and tained 
by ber skill and determination ; and, berzelf, through him, exercising, 
by virtue of her talent and beauty aad position, a political power and a 
social influence that were uot a jot the less sweet to ber in idea, that they 
would not be formally recognised. For the reality of power she cared 
much ; for the semblance very little. Bat both were gone at a blow! 
The honoured and brilliant wife of the future minister of England was 
| reduced suddenly to her trae self—Grace Addersley. The maiden love 
that had advanced so far as almost to woo, was rejected. The ambition 
that was to bave mastered the world, had failed miserably in its firet at- 
tempt to cope with one single unit of it. At the precise momeut when 
she bad brought all things to a climax of promise, and waited her reward 
—he had marvied another! Grace Addersley heard as one might bear 
a death-knell. She fell—crashed utterly. Sick in heart ;—humiliated 
to the extremeet depth of humiliation by her self-exposures—made so 
uselessly ;—burning with a wild sense of outrage ;—shaken by tumultu- 
ous throbs of a blind instinct for vengeance ;—but, preserving still, 
characteristically, a kind of tower of outlook in her soul, from whence 
she could survey the war of her own frenzied passions, and guide them 
in any direction that might still whisper—hope! 

How that next half-hour passed, neither Grace nor Mr. Dell could ever 
accurately recall. Her silence was terrible. The very air seemed to 
grow thicker aad thicker as Mr. Dell waited ; listening for words that 
came not: for some manifestions of life, that was vot vouscbafed to him, 
by that rigidly-fixed upright form, as it sat in the chair into which it had 
dropped as the fatal words were beard. He began to feel suffocated. 
He tried, himself, to break the silence, but could not. His tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth. A butterfly came flickering in through the 
window— between and round them both—settled for a moment on 
his sleeve—and went off again—and the very fact was almost unknown 
to him—until it revived in his subsequent recollections, and told him 
how they had both sat there, under the terrible shadow of that revelation. 

But oh—the relief at last when Grace came up to bim holding out 
both her bands ;—and, wonderful to say, letting loose ber silvery laugh ! 
—rarely beard, but always making a kind of light ia the place where it 
was,—and saying to him :— 

“ Cousin, why did you not tell me at first? Why not haves ine 
all this foolish exbibition? But come—we are cousins still, are we 
not?” Mr. Dell clasped and fervently kissed the long-fingered hand— 
and felt an almost devout thankfulness that bis trouble was over. 

“ But now, cousin,” continued Grace, “ one last word. This is not a 
topic for us ever to speak of again ;—ever—if we can help it—think of 
again. Iam but a woman—and have a woman’s weakness, You will 
not let the knowledge of the extent of that weakness pass from you?” 
There was so much of beauty in the face, music in the tones, and pathetic 
expression in the manner with which this was said, that Mr. Dell would 
have given worlds to have assured her that he did not—could not—re- 
cognise the “ weakness’’ she spoke of in ber love for him—and that he 
would feel himeelf the basest of wretches if he ever allowed the faintest 
a gy of the fact to reach others; but be was obliged to content bim- 
self by showing what he felt ia his broken husky voice and eloquent 
gestures, and by an appeal to her ia return :— 

“Grace, you will show me that all this is—really ended—as—we both 
—now—wishb it to be, by continuing to look npon this as your home !— 
ualess, indeed, you would for your own happiness’ sake prefer to go 
away. 

= Wes es is 4% should not like to acknowledge matters had 
gove so far—do not be too vain! Enough—we understand cach other.” 
Again she beld out the fair hand, and again Mr. Dell clasped it in his 
own, 

“ Well—now, tell me—your wife— where bave you left her?” 

“ At the little wayside ina at Upper Leatham.’ 

“ Make haste then! Leave me to prepare. Be assured she shall not 

plain of her we) *” She laid one hand on the bell-rope, and took 

a great bunch of keys from a basket with the other, and as sbe went out 

<< the door she looked at them with a strange cold smile wreathing her 
ps. 











CHAPTER V.—THE NEW MISTRESS. 


It was at twelve, the first morning of the following week, that Mr. 
Short had promised to bring home the new side-saddie for the mare ; 
and sure enough, just as the old Dutch clock had done striking, be ap- 
peared at the kitcben door with it on bis arm. 

Though the window and the outer door of the dairy were open, that 
kitcben was like an oven just then. Cook, in her apron of office, and 
with her cap pinned up by the striogs in a jaunty way at the top of her 
head, was surrounded by trays of uobaked pastry, dishes of currants, and 
little round baskets, come stained aod empty, and some still uncovered, 
with the fruits of various kind appearing through the layers of leaves, 
jast as Proby, the gardener, had brought them in. M , who bore 
more than one white impression of Cook’s floury band on back, sat 
banging as it were upoa her sovereign’s dread looks, and buttering the 
while patty paus that were piled up in a heap before her. It was an 
awfal time in the kitchen just then. Rebecea, the pert bousemaid, knew 
it, and did not loiter, when she had occasion to look in—or when, as cook 
= it, ‘she must flaunt her red ribbons there to see what wae a going 


“ Morning, Cook ! How do you find yourself after the storm last night?” 
said Mr. Short with a gracious smile, his li ing very fresh as be 
looked round on the unusual display of th 

“Now then, take this tray,—not you, Meg, you set still if so be it’s 
possible. Here, you whats er-name, if you an’t afeared o’ meltin them 
wax fingers o’ yours—tor it’s rather warm—take this tray, and set it 
down on the stones in the dairy—d’ye hear? What are you gapin’ at? 
As if you'd never set eyes on a mortal mao afore! Now, John Short, if 
you'd have the zoodness to let the gal go past.” And this was the only 
answer Cook deigned to make to the saddler’s greeting. 

“ Warm bere!”’ be again ventured te observe, putting aside bis saddle 
and hat down on the chair by the door, and wipiog his face with bis blue 
handkerchief spotted with orange ; and apparently not otherwise troubliog 
bimeelf about s change of maaner. 

“ What!” cried Cook, turning to Rebecca, “ what, a standin playin 
with them purty fingers agin, are yout Don’t you bear the man a spel- 
lin for his beer? And can’t you get bis pot down 1” 

Mr. Short’s pot was a yellow pint mug with a brown rim round it, re- 
presenting fat little Bachuses sporting with bundles of grapes, as ~ i. 
themselves. John’s eye twinkied at the remark. bad to love 
that mug. pny Sey Fah pees drank from it, that it had 
b-come practically in his eyes a kiod of pereonial fountain—flowing over 


—or, what was ihe same thing, whenever be wanted it, with Jobn’s earth. 
ly nectar, good strong ale. 
ber 


band, and 


Cook now rubbed the clinging paste from 
with a handful of dry flour, snatebed the from Rebecca’s 
hereelf down the cellar stairs, Then Mr. Short, seeing all 











fair before him, took up h 
himeelf into a chair, at his old 


casky smell from the cellar, and looked u 


a sigh 


is coat tails, and slowly and cautiously lowered 
jace at the end of the 


the dresser ; and while 

enjoyingly and refreshingly the dam 
the fresh brown loaf, 

the crumbling cheese—richer even than his own imagination painted it, 

and thought of the long walk he had had through the hot sun, he sighed 

deep anticipatory gratification, while chuckling in his secret 

thoughts over his own forethought and skill in securing the friendship of 

the mistress of the ball-kitchen. He dida’t mind Cook’s hasty words—or 


be looked about him, and 


changeable moods—and he did very much approve of her excellent Octo- 


ber brewed ale. He turned to look at Meggy, never dreaming it was she 


| who, before his comiag, when Cook’s back was turned, had made a des 


rate charge at the dresser drawer, torn out that snowy cloth, and spread 
t, with shoulders convulsively heaving up and down. She now sat de- 

murely quiet ; her red face screwed as far round on her neck as it could 
well go, to get away from the place where he sat, as though in her 
oy | imagination she felt his eolemn puzzled look fixed upon her all 

e time. 

“ Well, I do like a drop of good beer,” said John Short, emphatically 
as Cook, returning, placed the full mag before him. : : 

Fares pa a grim smile. 

“ And I will say there isa’t better beer in all the county,” and J 
took hold of the handle. -g _ 

“Malt and hops, Cook ; genuive malt and hops, and plenty of ’em— 
that’s my motto.” He blew aside the froth. “None of your gimcrack 
drinks for me—your wines, or your foreign and Frenehified liquors, with 
all sorts of queer names. Good health, Cook, and may you always 
brew ale like this.” He drank—deeply, for John was like a waggon on 
a slope—that must go some distance when fairly put in position, bat he 
paused with a strong effort, backed himself as it were, set down the mug 
—rose to his feet, and lookiog unutterable things at Cook, murmured to 
himeelf with another long look at Cook, obviously accompanying some 
internal blessing. 

“ Tut—tut, mao,” exclaimed Cook shortly, and plunging the great 
poker into the fire, with a pang of remorse, “ get your bit man—get your 
bit, you’re welcome. But don’t set there speechifying as if you was ata 
meetin. You loses the only good pint you’ve got when you fiads your 
tongue.”’ Cook bad had her say—she bad enjoyed ber joke—and felt she 
bad been thoroughly successful in both. But like other and greater 

tentates, she seemed to find a dash of something unsatisfactory in the 
flavour of ber triumph. John dido’t reproach ber—didn’t quarrel with 
her—nay, he ate submissively the bread aud cheese; and even looked 
ounce speculatively into the balf emptied mug—but no—hbis moral being 
coulda’t stand that—“ no more of that !"’ be said to himself very deter- 
minedly, “ and now, Missus Cook,” said he also to himself, “look out!’ 

“Tsay,” cried Cook, turning to the girls with the poker in her hand, 
* have either of you beauties bin to tell your master the saddle’s come? 
Of course they haven't!” she continued, turning to Mr. Short ; “ bp 
they know their missus has been trailin about iv her ridin gown all 
blessed mornia awaiting it.” Rebecca jumped up, crammed her red hair 
into her cap, and burried off through the passage door. 

“ But there,” eaid Cook, flinging down the poker, so as to make poor 
Meggy jump, affrighted, to her feet. “t's the same with all the gals 
now-a-days, they think beads is ouly made to stick fine caps on.” 

“The new missus bas got a sweet tooth, | should say,” remarked Mr, 
Short—feeling it necessary, for about the first time in bis life, to say 
something ; aud seeing auother tray full of delicacies drawn irom the 
oven. 

“Lord bless you—they’re going a partying it to-night in a emall way 
—before they gives a grand to-do next week,” said Cook, sitting down 
with a snowy round board in her lap, and cutting a number of tiny bars 
from a thin piece of paste. “1 don't say it’s avy business o’ mine,” she 
went ou, lowering ber voice, “ but it wouldu’t take a witch to tell what 
ll come to the place with a young thing scarce out o’ piuufores, a mis- 
sussing it about. If she’d leave things as she don’t wolomned to them 
as does, well and good ; but, bless you, she’s in and out—ia and oat— 
like a cat before a shower, from morain to night. Why, Miss Addersley 
never showed her face ouly just to give orders for dinner. And I'll show 
you what comes o’ people iuterfering where they don’t understand. 4 
done, scrunching them cherry-stones, Meg! Be so good as to give her 
@ knock o’ the bead for me, Mr. Short. My bands itches to doit. Lor! 
there she is off again! Did you ever see such a bit of tinder in all your 
lite? With them stones in ber mouth too. Plague take the gal "il 
choke herself! Put em out, Meg, dye hear? Put em out, do! There 
Don’t let me catch you at that fuo agin iv a burry—you young bussy— 
you! Let’s eee, what waslasaying? If she ain’t enough to aggravate 
asaint. Ob, about the milk. She—missus I mean—e' at the door 
there, when they came in from their walk last night ; says ebe, in a 
solema way, as she looked upwards,—Cook, we’re going to have a storm. 
I’ve seen it banging about for days. We shall bave it in earnest now. 
You'll os * a vad rf asta tong for the janket 1 fear, but you 

save t down below. ‘Storm, Maam!’ says Proby 
"ite far off yet? ¢ Oho says Miss Grace, ‘Cook understands ‘he dairy.’ 
‘Yes—yes,’ chimes in master— leave Cook alone for her janket.’ ‘ Well 
—we shall see,’ says missus, laughing—‘ only mind, Cook, whoever is 
right is to have their way next time.’ Well, this mornin milk’s turned ; 
as 0’ course it would be after such a night as that, so she got the laugh on 
herside. But bow djd she know a storm was coming any more than me or 
Proby !—why ehe dido’t ; she guessed it, as a baby might—and o’ course 
Prov ce could’t go out of it’s way, to show her she were wrong. 
Why what's the matter with the man—are you struck ?”’ 

ell, yes ; Jobo has even for a moment forgotten the emall beer as he 
listens, with the bit of cheese, stuck on the point of bis knife, remaining 
midway betwixt the plate and the open mouth. And Meggy, too, what 
is it that wakes those little eyes of bers w bigger than one might 
bave supposed it was possible for them to Coe fe iven Cook, though 
she does rage inwardly to see Meggy’s trembly red bands for a moment 
doing nothing, cannot find it in ber beart to let ber own voice jar upon 
jee sweet epring-like, bird-like music, that comes bubbling towards 
them, 





Sigh’d the snowdrops, “ Who will miss us 
ssternon septs sis hee thrill 
At thy sien’ Deal ” 


Like the breaking of a merry little wave the rushes, her voice 
bad risen, aud then stopped, as the doors and Mrs. Dell came 
in; and after telling Mr. Short, who stood up with knife, cheese, and 
mouth all in the same relative attitude to each oiber as before, 
to sit still, she paused ; with one little foot perched on the fender, look- 
ing gravely down upon ; who dithered and fidgetted about, more 
than ever, as she felt those bright, beautiful, suuny eyes glowing, as it 
were, upon her red hands and awkward body. 

The grey riding-babit fell in small precise folds from the dainty waist. 
She wore a white linen collar ; aod a bow of broad rose-col ribbon 
threw a faint vermilion tinge upon the dim chin— wheat a coquettish 
little chin it was! And what a baby-face altogether it seemed ; at least 
on your first glaace, and until you meet the direct gaze of those earnest 
—wonaderfully earnest eyes, and felt instinctively the calm strength of 
the broad, white, beautiful brow above. You found it hard to tell then 
whetber that face had most of the serious woman in it, or of the playfel 
child, that bad never yet taken unto itself the meaning of the word— 
care. And as to all that dry, light bair of hers, that went rippling off 
in tiny waves to the one great swelling billow that rested on the neck, 
it seemed really to live and breathe and laugh in the sunshine; and to 
change with expression of her tace. On the whole, in spite of the 
tiny clus:er of almost imperceptible freckles between the nose and the 
large blue eyes, 1 suppose the old folks were right in thinking their 
Wiony a beauty. If so, then hers was the mischievous, dimpled, April 
morning beauty of the two-year old darling. And somebow the mother 
had never managed to disentangle ber mind from the ides of that infant 
time ; and the little toddling feet, and the tiny red morocco shoes. 
“ How the child ” she said then. At oe it was pegeethed 
same, “ How the grows!” And the cosy, indulgent paren 
aod scolded ber in a breath; and talked precdly ant foadly absut her 
when she was away, aod repeated ber last sayings wonderingly and en- 
joyingly to each other over the parlour fire, when she had gone to bed: 
for they would not spoil ber by letting her overbear them. No, no; 
they both they mustn’t—wouldn’t—spoil her. And the sly puss 
knew all the while every feeling of their hearte—every thougbt of their 
minds. Aod sometimes, as se dwelled on their little innocent self-de- 
ceptions about herself, she would burst out into sudden irrepressible 
laughter: and some times a single tear would tremble long — growing 
bigger and bigger—in those great blue eyes, till it would fall ; and then 
there would be a look into the faces of the dear old people, that they 
coulda’t all understand, but that nevertheless made them <a ed than 
they cared to acknowledge in any other way than by a kindred suffusion 
over the dall, failing, but still glad eyes. . Dell will never know how 
he and distressed those simple hearis when he asked their daugh- 

and owned be had already won her love. They kept to them- 











selves great trouble. They bad known it must come, as one knows 
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pve loveliest weather storms will some day or other break out ; bat | used to express 
y hadn’t attempted to realise the fact till it came apon and over- | rise—that she wou 


them. They cried, and comforted each otber as they best could 
when alone ; and they laugbed responsively to all Winuy’s sallies when 
with ber. But she understood ; and it was a bard struggle with ber be- 


' 


| 


either surpriee or admiration, or any other 


JEG be citer emotion might 


e felt wrong in the 


Og 
work of tbings if she . not continue to do so now : and certainly the 
r 


last thought to enter mind would be that she was thas exciting 


particular sentiment in those 


fere she could make up her mind to marry Mr. Dell, and to leave them. | around her. At that moment, bowever—if never before—there were 
And if he—divining her feelings—bad not convineed her that the old | two persons, whoee eyes and thoaghte bent ds her in the deepest 
must come and live near them—even if they would not live with | study of her character ;—one of those persons feeling every instant 
he would not bave gain.d her consent that the marriage should 


be immediate. As the old relations were to be broken up, said he, it was 
best to do it promptly, that new ones might be established for her and 
her pareots, calculated 


| 
to secure their comfort and happiness. Of course | spake to the bumblest person ; the secret of a happiners too great for the 


kind of fresh sense of the wonderful secret he 





, and might not 
whisper of to the world—a secret that raised bis whole frame, and kin- 
dled strange light in his eyes ; and gave a softness to his emile when be 


—- ve their consent to the marriage in exactly the same = they | world to understand ; and which he could not talk of even to her who 


waye consented to every serious — of hers. 
said to the spoilt pet of five years old, “ 

don’t like ;” they said now, “ Wiany must ta 
she wishes it.” 


inny shan’t go to school if she | weighing, testing, com 
te him as her husband if | stroyed life for her, and, as Grace believed, for him ; speculating bow | word, sweet as it was, and sufficient as it 


hey bad | had opened such a heaven unto bis soul; the other person measuring, | 
ng ; asking if this was the being that had de- | 


We have kept “ Winny”— Winifred Thorn was the maiden name that | gers ; and letting the thoughts gloomily stretch on and on, till the vista 
she had exchanged for that of Mrs. Bletchworth Dell—a long time, rest- | became too dark, and perplexing, and horrible ; and until it was a re- 
ing her little foot on the fender, but sbe bas been busy all the while | lief—a sensible relief—to turn suddenly back, and listen once again to 


ye en Fp prey the latter’s great discomfort. 


that she goes on like this? Surely she can’t be well?” 
“ Lor, Ma’am,’”’ exclaimed Cook, crossing her tarts with the paste bars 


that she had cut out, “not well! You ebould see her eat and drink, | beam of light might come from the skies on a dull day. Whatever there 
Ma’am. Not well, indeed! No, no; that’s everybody’s ery, but take | might be of effort in ite origin was, however, ticed d 


my word for it, Ma’am, it’s nothing to do with her health. Just look at 
heri! how ber clothes is flang on her; look at ber gown all awry, and 








She caught the words of spring, Ge: 

and toured tees Torth ta soa EAS 

“ Winny,I wish ‘ou would tell me where you get these snatches of olg 
sopg, a8 you call them.” “ 

was just a faint boe ible in 

answered, “ Ob, I read, read, and 

books afterward. And I used to bear many little bite sung by the coun- 

try women, in their cottages, when I roamed about round Fallon, in 

search of adventures. And as to the tunes—ab, you may laugh! but I 

really think I got as many from the birds as anywhere.” 





Mr. Dell shook bis ; and then the little feet gave a petulant kick 
at the skirts of the riding habit to get them out of the way, and then 
they stamped with a show of indignation, while Mr. Dell was asked, “ Do 
you mean, tir, to doubt my word?” 
Well, to own the trath, Mr. Dell had very grave doubts about 
t be for him to ae, 


g 


had, in fact, formed a 


long such love might last; what were its conditions, temptations, dan- | and do battle for to the death, in the spirit of an old knight-errant. 
of his own by, passing ppeleer minute lit- 


tle facts that be had silently observed. He believed, ie a word, these 
song snatches were her own ; ehe would hear some exquisite line of 


| the laugh that racked ber soul with pain, while ber ears confessed the | perhaps, or some delicious chord in masic, and it would bauat her, 
she at last, seriously, “ what is the matter with Meggy, music ; and to meet Mr. Dell’s eyes, as he glanced towards her, seeking 


| 


a look of sympatby in answer. 
And that look cume ; though as suddenly and as unexpectedly as 


1 of 
by Mr. Dell ; and so it gave him a sense of inexpressible gladness ; for it 
said not only that Grace was herself again, but that she and he would be 





her collar pinned any wheres over her shoulder ; and her hairs all across | able to resume their old friendship and intellectual relations. Io truth, 
and across, and partin nowheres in partikeler. Look at that fer a youog | he bad had no faith in the reality of Grace’s love for him, though he en- 
gal as is got ber looks, I may say, as well as most gals now-a-days ; for | tirely believed in ber belief of that love. Then he was too much pre-oc- 


there’s bin a fallin off o’ good looks, Ma’am, since my time. 
if it isn’t true what I’m cleege a tellin people, that it lays in her head, 
Ma’am. She’s willia enough, but her bead’s always a gettin the better 


ell, see | cupied to think a great deal about Grace or any one person in the whole 


| 


world just now, except the little enchantress herself, whom he had 
snatched away from the cottage of the Thornes. And so, what with the 


of ber. It goes fast, aud don’t keep time ; it’s just like a clock without | thought on the one hand that did actuate him, and what with the excuse 
a pendelum, but with its weights on, a ticking vimey | in them upper works | for want of thougbt on the other, he brought himself to believe that the 


at a frarful rate, and making you want to bring 
afore she runs herself dowo so far you'll never g ber upagaio. I should 
like to know what doctor, Ma'am, ’!) cure that?’ 


think she’s too much in this hot kitchen? My head begins to ache 
already. What do you feel, Meggy? What makes you behave so 
strangely!” 


er to a sudden stop, | best way to treat his fair cousin would be to forget, or appear to forget, 


| all the recent incidents as rapidly as be could, by displaying his old and 
| natural frankness toward her. And certainly be was thas far rigbt,— 
“ Well, I don’t know, Cook,” said Mrs. Dell, repressing a half-laugb, | that no course could have been so conducive to the comfort and self-re- 
that Cook's deceriptions and logic had drawn forth ; “ but don’t you | spect of a woman, who really desired to dismies for ever from her own 


| 
Meggy looked shamefaced, and muttered apologetically, as she scraped | 


mind the momentary humiliation she had subjected herself to, and whose 
first concern would be to glide as simply, and so to speak, gracefully, as 
she might, over the narrow strip of time that intervened between the 
present (ransition state of feeling and position to that future one, when 


away at a patty-pan, “t's only them rompings in my head, again, | the old untroubled, uncompromieed peace would be regained. He had 


Ma’am ; they ’most mazes me sometimes.” 


asked himeelf how he would like to be treated had he been in Grace’s po- 


Mra. Dell laughed, showing all her tiny, glittering teeth, as she | sition ; and bis conduct to her was the cordial honest answer. 


“ I do not wonder at your admiration—your love—now,” said Grace, 


“Bot tell me, what is that, Meggy? What are the —- in the | in low meaning accents. Mr. Dell’s reply, after a moment’s pause, was 


head?” Then, with one of her sudden fits of gravity, she drew 


r band | to stretch out his hand to Grace, and to clasp hers; and then to turn 


from her white leathern gauntlet, and bending forward laid it geatly on Se and try unnoticed to brash off the water-drops that were gather- 
a 


the low coarse forehead. “Do you mean it aches? Ob, yes, it’s very | ing 


his eyes. “But you have a responsibility upon you ; she is not 


hot—burning. I’m sure you would be better if you weut out oftener, | strong in body, I fear. God has not given her everything. And then, 
oun. Cook, let her go when she has done this morning. Mind you | her education—” 
do, Megg 


. It’s so nice in the lane leading to the common. I never saw 
so many 


“ Ab, yes. I want to talk to you, Grace, about that. Her parente— 


ers in my life as the sun has brought out there this morning | good old people they are, I assure you; you would like them very much 


after the storm. Come, make baste.” And the little fairy hand rose | —are retired farmers, never themselves knowing mach more than to read 
lightly from the tangled hair, with the “ partion nowheres ia partikeler ;” | and write, and to keep the bumble accounts of their farm. And though 


and gatheriug ber loog skirt about her, Mrs, Dell went out ; tappiog with 
her whip, to Cook’s annoyance, as she passed along, the paper bags of 
herbs hanging from the ceiling. 

! Flowers! poor Meggy, what had she in common with such 
things? To be eure she raced through them with Cook every Sunday 
oveokag to Yeiverton church, when she would very much rather have 
stayed at home, and have spelled out a chapter of her old Bible in her 

room. But now the meaning of those words seemed something as 

strange and as beautiful to Meggy as the voice that breathed them ; and 

as the cool, soft band, the touch of which bad thrilled through her, and 

quieted—it really almost seemed eo—the terrible rompings in the poor, 
, but ever restless brain. 

« Well, are you ready ?” cried Mr. Dell, coming in at the passage door, 
with the pups yelping after him. 

Winny wus standing just outside the kitchen door, in the court yard, 
looking down upon the two cats—mothber and daughter. 

“ Hush!” said she to him, as he approached ; and then, holding up 
her finger, “ Look! Look!” 

If Mr. Dell might have had his own way, he would bave preferred look- 
ing at the epeaker herself—the prettiest picture (be thought) that was 
ever vouchsafed to artist—or sweeter still, to husband-eyes ; but she had 
made him very obedient already ; so he looked at the cats with due gra- 
vity and attention. 

old mother had rolled over in ber sleep on her back, and lay with 
her paws drooping languidly, aud nose turned upwards ; while the kitten 
(disturbed ies) sat looking down on ber parent with a staid, elderly 
air, just as she bad seen her mother gaze at her when she had lain ex- 
hausted with runuiog afier her tail. 

Winoy’s little round shoulders shook with suppressed laughter as she 

them, and made Mr. Dell shut the kitchen door to keep in the 

who were making friends with Mr, Short. 

"Presently the kitten, in her sleepy dignity, so fas forgot herself as to 
plant ber paw on ber mother’s breast, and begin, demurely, to lick away 
a speck. The offended matron turned on her side, and 
gave the offending paw @ gentle bite. The kitten drew back surprised, 
and held the siliy little paw raised from the ground with a look of grave 
Then following up ber materual part, she stretched it out 
again, and with her bead inclined meditatively to one side, gave the mo- 
several sharp taps in quick euccession on the ear, which ») com- 
ee etinn bo 2 she started up with an angry moan; and the 
forgetting ber dignity, made two or three sideway bounds across 
the court ; dashed round the suo-dial ; met her motber coming the other 
way, aod then the two went tearing round and round, till the thoughtful 
matron, reflecting Fee that the mad little minx would dash her 
brains out aguinst the stove pillar, if she dida’t mind, stopped, and went 
back growliug to the step ; and there she saw the kitten quiet, and peep- 

ing at her in a pretended fright from behind the dial. 

« , come,” said Mr, Dell, laughing heartily at Winny’s childlike 

ymeut, “Grace is waiting in the lane to see you have your first 

ing lesson, Mr. Short,” he called, lookiog in at the kitchen door, 

* will you eee tbe saddle put on the mare, and let George bring ber 
afier me?” He then w to the pups, who were waiting for the 
rind of Mr, Short’s last bit of cheese ; and he and Winny and the pups 
all crossed the court, and went round toward the lane, followed very 
by George (the coachman aad groom) with the mare. Bat if 
anybody cared about the riding lesson, certainly it was not Winny. 
That lave, with its trees, and flowers, and birds, and delicious and ever- 
aryiog wildavsses, perfectly captivated her. It was as evidently im- 
for Winny to walk chon h it like Grace or any other rational 

as it would have been for Grace to have laid ber on Meggy’s 
in the manner and feeling 1 have described. It ie true Wiony bad 
0 shamed out of running after battertlies ; but still, whea 
superb fellow, it must be owned—did start from the 
ashe would stop and gase, shading her eyes with ber 
wistfully w og him till be was out of sight. If 
nely scent, such as that of the southcrnwood, came across 
eminding her of the little garden at Laurel cottage, where roaes 
often be fouad growing together, she mast needs 
stunted bush (some castaway from a neighbouring garden), 
her face in it for an instant, and clasp ber arms round it, as 
as though it was her own buxom mother, or hale old 

j aud in truth it was of them she thought more than of the 
flowers that bad so vividly recalled them to her beart. It was a perfume 
of home that then entered into her very soul. Her companions waited, 
and and said to themxlves—Grace impatiently, Mr. Deil de- 
pe ase dg peak never should get her through the lane on to the common, 
¥ the lessoa was to be given. Every loose wieath of honeysuckle 
that y unkindly bands had | from the hedge, as they rifled 
it of its latest blossoms, aad left trailing across the path, must be lifted 
a and twined once more tenderly around the supporting boughs. 
very hollow tree must be into—ob, they might laugh ; bat they 
dido’t know what discov she bad ofien made in old tree trunks, 
And thea when they came upon the first couvolvulus of the season 
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fragile beauty, in a little nook of green leaves, she stopped. 
her hands pressed together palm to palm, and beaved a little sigh of 
pleasure aud admiration before they could get her away. 

The oldest part of the business was to see ber regardlessnese, if not 
her actual unconeciousness, of the presence of 


Grace ; 80 far, at least, as their might be supposed to check 
in any Wey coatrol her self manitestations "She had evidently oun oo 


her husband and of 





—one | to’ earth, and thought 
solitary and very early flower—that had just opened in all its white, | the e 





they have proposed to give Winny a good education, and have certainly 
aid for a fair one, they have utterly spoiled ber in that respect. She 
as, it seems, always disliked school, and formal teaching of every kind ; 
though, as you see, she bas been a tolerably attentive student in the 
great open-air school of Nature ; and bas developed to no slight extent, 
io her desultory way, whatever was most true, or beautiful, or energetic, 
in ber instincts.” 

“You won't be hurt or offended if I tell you the trath in this 
matter?” 

“My dear Grace! Let me say at once, I thought much of her educa- 
tional deficiencies before marriage ; mach more than I do now. Indeed, 
I believed them then to be more serious than [ do now. Acting there- 
fore, with my eyes open, should I not be a poor creature if I could be 
hart in any way to hear the truth from a friend; or should I feel unpre- 
pared quietly to do whatever may be requisite to make my wife a 
unto the world what she really is?’ Grace did not need an ition 
to the sentence, to tell her in what sort of estimation Mr. Dell held his 
wife ; bis tone and manner were sufficiently eloquent. “ Yes,” he conti- 
nued, after a pause, “I know what you would say; you have noticed 
her want of knowledge in matters of history, science, aud geueral litera- 
ture ; and her naiveté in utterly ignoring ber ignorance.” 

Grace nodded, with a smile. 

“ And you dread for me—” 

“ and for bereelf.” 

“Trae, I thank you; and for herself—the awkwardness, the goasip, 
the scandal, the sncer, the malicious laugh. Well, I thought of all that, 
and I said to myself, ‘ A little time, and some loving help, will soon set 
that Fr wl and meanwhile let me never forget that she does not know 
her deficiency—I do. It is I, therefore, who should suffer, not she.’ 
And that, my dear cousin, is what I want to say to you now. Help me, 
if you can, and I will be grateful. Let us get over this little difficulty ; 
and meantime let us shield her from feeling, if possible, for one moment, 
the pain she might so easily be made to suffer. She will see the truth 
herself but too soon ; the instant, in fact, that she attains the first impor- 
tant point of advance ; and she will then look back startled, timorous, 
perhaps uahappy, if she does not see around her on all sides warm, lov- 
ing, t fi ppreciative friends, as well as something more than all 
that in ber husband.” 

“ Well, cousin, rely upon me. And I thank you—for speaking thus 
plainly.” There was little or nothing ia Grace’s words, but there was 
everything in the manner in which they were said. Mr. Deli’s previous 
troubles about Grace disappeared from that moment, and were soon, in 
effeet, forgotten. 

Alas! could he have looked into the breast that now received and wel- 
comed so freely—bis most secret thoughte—he would have paused in 
alarm, and bave walked away, a wiser if a sadder man. 

“ Aod bow,” asked the voice, with its music more mechanical thao 
ever, but till it was music, and very pleasaat to listen to, “ how will 
you ? 
“ Why, almost without seeming to proceed at all; and yet there must 
be no beating about the bush ; she’d understacd all that, and scatter us 
aod our plots to confusion in an instant.” And he laughed, enjoyingly. 
“No, I say just this to her : she doesn’t know as mach as she ought 
to kaow—who does? and she mast become a bit of a student. While I 
study art, she must attain more general knowledge. And then as to the 
mode: there’s Mrs. Cairn, who teaches at the Sunday School, a lad 
voro, and well educated, and who is at once very poor, and very 4 
Her son is educating for the ministry in Scotland. She could in a quiet 
way find out all the gaps in Winany’s attainments, and fill them up be 
respeciably. Perhaps, too, we might arrange by and by for ber to attac 
some foreign language, for at present she knows only her own.” 

* And, if I aoderstand you rightly, you would like me to make these 
little arrangements, in a quiet, uuostentatious manner.” 

« Exactly : so that it sban’t be said in the village— Mr. Deli’s wife is 
going to school ;’ and yet, that it shan’t be supposed that the very trath 





it concerns us ail to realize—that life is nothing but an ever-open school, | the 


is one that we are ashamed of, whea it comes to our own practice. A 
little tact, ne ee ee makes often the entire difference be- 
tween @ man’s Zz respect or the derision of his neighbours. 
And for my wife’s sake [ am, I own it, very sensitive.” 

“I will talk with Mrs. Cairo directly, and try to let you see by my 
success how fully I understand and reciprocate your wishes. But where 
is Winny all this time?” They bad, strange to say, forgotten her ;—the 
person aboat whom alone their whole souls bad been occupied. A bird 
Was at that moment pouring forth a gush of such freeh, exquisite melody, 
SN eee ae into the coverts of 
laue, to get a glimpee of the . They could not eee her. At 
Jast the bird ceased. There was a pause, that seemed to extend through 
all nature, and suggest bow wide an area had been hushed for the 
meut by the song. The bird did not 
been rapt, her soub far away, up into 
ther still, up right into the heavea beyond, came back again with a sigh 

of 


she found some wandering fancy or feeling that harmonised with it, and 
that she could put into simple but expressive words: not imitating the 
original, her nature was too individual for that, but resting on, 

| from it. And generally it was the sound, the melody—-the , the 
| feeling, she cared for, rather than any precise sense or t.”” 

“But, Winny, why do you so constantly dwell on the epring ?” 

“ You an artist, and ask that? Isn’t everything in this world that is 
| most beautiful a kind of spring ? every fresh song that a bird sings? er 
| new flower that a plant puts forth ? every bit of scent in a plant’s breath 
| Smell this sprig of sweet-briar, if your soul is dull just now, and can’t 

uuderstand my wise words without!’ She paused, bolding up the 
of briar for him to smell too, and looking long and yearningly in his 
Then she said, very softly, “Our love, is not that too, like them, all 
epring? I don’t wanteummer. Ab! I bave sometimes fancied I shouldn’t 
live to know anything more than my life’s spring.” 

Was it the gathering gloom iu the A caused sach a deep shade 
to pass over the face of the husband as he listened? There was a 
roaring of winds far above in the sky, thou 
puff apon the face, aud in a gentle lift 
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felt only below in a ight 
the bair ; was it 
seemed to open to Mr. Dell, for an instant, a wild and stormy future, 
that, however, disappeared as rapidly as it came? These drops of rain 
that begin to fall, is there some secret eympathy betwixt them and the 
moisture that appears in Mr. Dell’s eyes, and then (as Wiony watches 
him) in hers? Suddenly he calls out— 

“ Quick, Winny, home! A shower threatens. Run on fast! I will 
warn Grace, and send home the mare, and soon be after you. Nay, go! 
Never mind the » 

She obeyed him, tacking up ber riding-dress in 
making a of the skirts ; and then, looking at Mr. Dell for a moment 
from withio the cosy cell she had erected, with a smile, and then, with a 
ringing laugh, she turned ; and secudded along with a speed and grace- 
falness that no fashionable lady could have ventured even to attempt 
=a the would have certainly envied the ten 

“O dear,” exclaimed Winoy, as sbe stood in the old porch a few mi- 
nutes later, divested of her riding-habit, and watching with Grace and 
Mr. Dell (who were afraid ot her running off again) a splendid rain 


H 


ee ne Cee dull sky ; “O dear, the 
weather's like a spoilt child to-day, that somebody keeps to be 
good before it has had its cry out !”” Just then Nero set up a ter- 


rific barking that Winoy started. 

“0,” Mr. Dell, laughing, “ it’s only the an; Nero has a 
mortal hatred against the man. I suspect our Mercury has been 
startled by the dog on some occasion, and has revenged himself by a 
stone or a kick. If oot, Nero must think he bas evil intentions towards 
us, concealed in that leathera bag of his.” Then all went into the 
sitting-room, to wait the appearance of Rebecca the Bletchworth 
Hall post-bag.— 7'o be continued. 
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THE SOCIETY OF DILETTANTI. 

the wisest of appreciating 
papel at ng ng Pl fen Toy yo 
in West, to obviate that evil. He formed an association of the prin- 
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mar, ’ poetry 
the place of assembly. Perfect equality being H 


b ly literary title, in aap eae 
each mem some pare in no su ve 

bis real rank and di wget A ym Rea Ey Ren Ge xy 
The monarch himself became David ; Alcuin was merged into Flaccus 


Albinus ; while others adopted the names of Homer, Pindar, 
and similar celebrities. Their labours were oot thrown away ; 
the foundation of the French language by reducing the incongruous ad- 
mixture of Gothic, Celtic, and Latin, then spoken, into some order and 
regularity. The reformed dialect, but for the strenuous oppositidn of 
the clergy, would have become the lao of public worship; as it 
was, it became the idiom of romance poetry. The influence of the 
association made itself felt throaghout the empire. A for know- 
Becutean thts sie bial eee way prepared for 


the emancipation of the realm from the darkness of barbaric i ° 
the fifteenth century, cmasiallees of ¢ 


: 


mn 
On the revival of letters in 
like nature became a salieat featare in the social life of Europe; and 
more especialiy was this the case ia Italy. 
save ponents EO Seine Sane os a ate one such soviet, 
them adopted quaint devises and namez : such were the Humoriati (bu- 
morists), the Addormenti (sleepers), the Iosensati (fools), and the Lincei 
(lyoxes). This last directed its attention chiefly to physical science, and 
aoumbered Porta, Colonna, Galileo among its members ; but its existence 
was a short one, ending with that of its founder, Ceci. The Academ 
of the Arcadi, raised by Crescimbini in 1690, from 
formed by Christina of Swedea during her 
the most successful of the Italian societies. Every member, on election 
assumed a name and birthplace. They 
in the as of some wealthy aoble under the presidency of their “ 
neral ” On these occasions, each Arcadian was expected 
read or recite some original composition of his own, cardinals and ladies 
alone being privileged to employ a deputy. The Arcadi still exist, aod 
have branches ia the most important cities of Italy. 
Germany imitated the 


of Italy with poor results; in France, 
the new societies were welcomed. One smali 
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portant publication, to avow that “it would be disingenuous to in- 
impos thet « cerious plan for the promotion of arts was the only mo- 
tive for forming this society ; friendly and socie! intercourse was un- 
doubtedly the great object in view ; but while in this reepect no set 
of men ever kept up more religiously to their original institution, it is 
hoped this work will show that they ba reason abandoned 
ans pies te ny anre sted 
os to that character which is im name ve assu’ 

"1 » bear con- 
temptaous meaning now generally bat — attached to it. It is not 
to be denied, however, that the first publ efforts of the Society were 
rather unfortunate. Some of its prominent members undertook the ma- 
to the great pleasure of Lord Middlesex, 
the great t of certain Italian singers, the great loss of the sub- 
geribers. In 1736, the Dilettanti contributed towards the erection of 
Westminster Bridge, once the pride of the river, now rapidly disappear- 
ing before the advances of Mr. Page’s iron chef.d'auvre. 

fe was not long before the Society made its first step in the field on 
which it was to reap so much honour. In the year 1748, James Stuart 
—better known as walking Staart—and Nicholas Revett, two painters 
stadying at Rome, issued for Publishing an Accurate Description of 
the iti Athens ; and receiving some encouragement, they pro- 
ceeded in 1751 to Athene, and commenced delineating and measuring the 
architectural remains of that city and the adjacent neighbourhood. 
Daring the four zooms they were absent from England, they were elected 

bers of the Dilettanti Society, and oa their return, received liberal 
aid from the association, to enable them to publish the result of their 
labours ; indeed if it had not been for that assistance, it is doabtful if 
the splendid Antiquities of Athens would ever bave seen completion. The 
appearance of this noble work caused @ revolution in public taste, and 
the eyes of architects were opened to the beauties aad merits of the 
hitherto vituperated art of Greece. 

Roused by the sensation created in the artistic world by Stuart's Anti- 
quities, the Society, finding iteelf in the possession of a considerable fund 
over and above what was requisite for current expenses, determined u 
devoting it to the farther illustration of Grecian architecture ; t 
was resolved “ that a person or persons properly qualified shoald be sent 
with sufficient appointments to certain parts of the east to collect infor- 

tion relative to the former etate of countries, and particularly 

procure exact deacriptions of the ruins of such monuments of antiquity 
as are yet to be seen in those parts.” In accordance with this resolution, 
the sum of two thousand Fone was appropriated for the service of 
Messrs. Chandler, Pars, and Revett, the three gentlemen selected to pro- 
ceed to Greece and Asia Minor on behalf of the Society. The bead quar- 
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ters of the expedition were fixed at Smyrna, and twelve months given 


from that town. 

The instructions drawn up for the guidance of Dr. Chandler, who was 
appointed head of the e tion, were plain and simple. He is told “ to 
procure the a and possible of the buildings, 
accurate drawings en cll i and ‘omgean and ie such “= as 

ou think inscriptions, remarking every circum- 
ae mich Ga conte toward s giviog aoe idee of the ancient 
and present state of those “It t you do report 
to us whatever can fall withic the notice of curious and observing tra- 
vellers; and we hereby direct, that from the day of your departure from 
hence, to that mp we return, you do, each of you, keep a very minute 
journal of ev y’s occurrences and observations, representing things 
exactly in the light they strike you, in the plainest manner, and without 
any regard to style or language, exoept that of being intelligible.” The 
results of this expedition were given to the world in a volume of inscrip- 
tions, two volumes of travels in Greece and Asia Minor by — ; 
‘or accu- 





for Grecian art, sneeringly advises travellers “ who are industrious and 
correct, and wish to forget nothiag, to to Greece, where there is no- 
thing left to be seen bat that y n-house, the Temple of the 
; that fly-cage, Demosthenes’s Lantern, and one or two fragments 
of a portico or a piece of column crushed into a mad-wall ; and with 


= 


such a morsel ol greys trae classic antiquary can compose | M 


folio, The second volame was 
published in 1796. and the work finally completed by the appearance of 
agg red boy 


, Ancient, Seu ; 
in the seed Coltemaed of Goce Deka ae pints o which were engraved 
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Knight, the latter of whom wrote the dissertations upon 

eymbolical age of aucient art which accompanies the en- 

grevings. Five years ards, having cleared a thousaad by 
sale 

Ww 
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pounds 
Dilettanti despatched Mr. 
illiam Gell, Mr. Francis Bedford, and Mr. John Gaody to Asia Minor, 
t uninvestigated, particularly 
is, Apbrodisias, lis, Laodicea, Telmessus, 
Patara, and Caidas, The two architects received two handred pounds a 
each, and fifty pounds per month was placed vay tee 
This proved inadequate ; and further calls were made upon the Society’s 
funds, till, at the retarn of the expedition, it found itself in on 
portant documents relating to Grecian archi 
tecture than had been aced by the united efforts of all Europe for 
t without the means of publishing them. Fear- 
rivals, each member subscribed fifty 
anaes Senente Ss eaaee an Ionian Fand ; and the literature of 


fe 
; 
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of ae a nar aed erred me ded t of land be 
tween Devonshire and Bath or to the west of House. 
Sete ccheane wen cies shanienal, and, sn attemet mnie te a home 
@t Montagu House, previous to its conversion into the British Museum. 
Failing in this, they gave up all idea of securing a worthy domicile, 
and have remained con! with their quarters at the Thatched House, 
in St. James's Street. 

As a matter of course, the majority of names inscribed on the rolls of 
Toa toe ae wn outside the boundaries of the 
world of wealth fashion ; nevertheless, it has not wauted members 
whose fame as statesmen, artists, scholars, wits, and pleasast com- 
panions, has beyond the circle. Among its members 
we find James Fox, Lord Palmerston, Lord Mor- 
















































Kruse, in his eradite work on the Geo; 
distinguishes five ods of the acquisition of knowledge ting the 
land of art : “1. That in which Greece tells her own stor her 
poets, historians, and geographers; 2. The Roman dominion; 3. The 
an te empire ; 4. From fall of Constantinople to the foundation 
the Dilettanti Society ; and Sthly, From that period to the present 
time.” So that if we overrate the debt due by the world to those who 


y and Antiquities of Greece, 


pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of virta, 
we sin in good company. 


THE MEXICAN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


If it be a crisis in Mexico when the two savage factions that tear the 
pf have come to the death-grapple, the state of Mexico is just now 
critical. Miramon, the Conservative dictator, has driven Juarez, the 
Liberal despot, into the seaport of Vera Craz ; and if the town is taken, 
the Miramon perty remain masters of the Republic till the next civil war. 
It is impossible to say where the chances of victory lie, for all the ac- 
counts which reach England by the H b rep the besiegers as 
certain of success, while every report received through the United States 
gives the advantage to the besieged. There does not seem, however, to 
be any question that Miramon is, on the whole, the better general, and 
stronger in the country. He has, as yet, defeated Juarez in every en- 
counter, and it is something in his favour that, amid the geacral disap- 
ewes of mutual confidence in Mexico, he has the attachment of the 

burch, and © ds the p iary ald of the Mexican pri 
Juarez, bis rival, bar made a striking confession of weakness by conclud- 
ing a treaty with the United States, or rather with President Buchanan, 
which virtually annexes Mexico to the Federatioa—a resort to the fo- 
reigner which, in a Hispano-American, argues the lowest extremity of 
hopelessness and the last stage of despair. The Treaty has not been ra- 
tified by the Senate at Washington, but the ships of the United States off 
Vera Cruz are, for unknown reasons, stopping the euccours which at- 
tempt to reach Miramon by sea, and this it is which renders it doubtful 
whether he will have the advantage over Juarez which he has obtained 
in all former conflicts. 

The conduct of President Buch is pletely inexplicable, unless 
he is assumed to be a much more ignorant or a much more anprinei 
politician than he has been called by his worst enemies. To keep things 














quiet, to maintain the law at home and the status quo abroad is the rale 
which he bas seemed to prescribe to himself ever since his election. He 
has offended the Republicans by upholding every proceeding in Kansas 
which bad the merest colour of legality ; and he has disgusted his own 


| pre the Democrats, by declining the quarrel with England oblig- 
them to examine the ancient remains within eight or ten days’ excarsion | y 


ingly prepared for him by General Harney. His solitary departure from | 
his accustomed caution has been in the instance of this treaty with the so- 
called President Juarez—bat a startling exception it ie. Juarez is the, 
leader of a contemptible Mexican factioa—coatemptible, that is to say, in | 
the military strength which has quite superseded numerical superiority | 
as the source of political power in Mexico, Just at the very moment | 
peer stn became clear that ert ~—_ not Re voea make head against bis | 
competitor, and at a time when the oppositejparty were in possession of | 
the city of Mexico, and held all the reins pg authority, he suc- | 
ceeded in prevailing on President Buchanan to sign a treaty with him | 
which bad for its ostensible chject the settlement of a transit route to the 
Pacific, but which incidentally bound the United States to provide him 
with an anxiliary legion strong enough to establish him in Dietator- | 
ship. The gist of the engagement was that the United States were to| 
conquer Mexicg and maintain a protectorate over it in the name of a! 
puppet of their own. If Mr. Buchanan were naturally a reckless agita- | 
tor, one could understand his throwing himeelf into such an enterpriee ; 
or if, indeed, without being tionally regardless of consequences, he 
were under any unusual political pressure, we should have to pronounce 
him not worse than better men among bis countrymen have showa them- 
selves under similiar circumstances. But, in fact, he is always repre- 
sented as of an extremely cautious nature. He is certainly not a candi- 
date for a re-election ; and the measure is, besides, not even palatable to 
his party. The Senate of the United States, which is strongly Democra- 
tic, and which wou!d strain not a few points to obtain for the Democrats 
the championship of a great national enterprise, has found this echeme of 
rt. Bachanan’s too mach for it, and refuses to invest Juarez—who, we 
believe, is almost a mere Indian—with the power of butchering and pil- 
pve he enemies at pleasure. The petty intervention of the American 
cap at Vera Craz is probably dictated by Mr. Buchanan in the hope 
that something may occur which, like Haraey’s at San Jaan, 
may provoke the irritable American [pablic, force 
complicity with strong measures, 
proposed protectorate of the Americans in Mexico is one of those 
measures which an American apol generally defends observing 
that it is not worse than the p of the Eaglish in foaie Con- 
sidering the langu ordinarily employed across the Atlantic about 
British sins in the the parallel is hardly worth taking; but, in 
truth, it is a false one. Such iniquities belong only to the lowest stra. 
tam of Ceo history, and two | wore ons at least have passed 
since the Calcutta Government has deliberately supported the weaker 
pretender against the stronger with the view of sooner or later appro- 
priating the bone of contention. Hastings, too, and Clive, though citi- 
sens of a free State, were despots in their Oriental lieutenancies, and 
never professed to act otherwise than as absolute sovereigns among So- 
vereigns equally absolute. It isa novelty in history, unless the French 
expedition to Rome (which had a religious excuse) is to be deemed a 
precedent, that one free State should set up a nominee tyrant over an- 
otber free State which lies next door to it. Juarez has the im nce to 
call himself a Liberal snd a Repdblican magistrate, 
the United States knows that what the President pro: 








is to give 
sanguinary savage the means of wading through to a a 
throne. No doubt Mr. Buchanan’s expectation, and the belief of those 


who approve his suggestions, is that anarchy must soon cease in Mexico 
through its becoming part of the States ; indeed it is stated that the 
A Cabinet entertained an overture from Juarez for the im 

mediate cession of Lower California and Sonora, Bat that these conse- 
quences shoald be calmly contemplated ie exactly the most astonishing 
featare of the President’s policy. Mr. Buchanan, though elected by the 
South, isa Northern man. Though allied with the Slave party, he has 
never been accused of supporting slavery on any grounds except those 
of Conservatism ; and his whole treatment of the difficulties of bis time 


jast | has consisted in the administration of anoeynes—not in solving dispates, 





bat ic allaying them—beseeching men to keep silence on them, 
coaxing them to go no farther. 
Yet this man opiates bas just tried to eater on 0 hoginaing of strife 
which is as the pen hn waters with a vengeance. Now that the 
Republic has been stripped of New Mexico and Texas, there is 


E 


of cannot in the least be compared with these mongrel Mexi- 
cans, demoralized by forty years of civil war and intestine turbulence. 
It is impossible not to see that the institutions of the Federation would 
be y debased, at the same time that its bulk would be rendered 
inconveniently unwieldly, by the admission of eight or nine Mexican 
States to equal votes in the Senate with the oldest commonwealth in 
New England, and to proportionate influence in the House of Represen- 
tatives. It is not, however, the slow course of vation by the influx 
of bad Mexican blood which is most to be If Mexico, or even a 







third of it, were annexed, there is no presumption in saying that the Sia- 
e South 








merit is that it pro- 
scribes and detests slavery. And these terrible patibilities would 
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fashion to lock for examples to imitate. The Constitution under which 
we live is eminently complex, so that persons perfectly acquainted with 
its rules and its working have formed the most contradictory theories as 
to the cause of its cognestonsiie success. It is certainly improbable, 


though, — not impossible, that this ancient and complicated eys- 
pany hae J usefully and safely amended by a measure possessing, indeed 
oO 


degree this attribute of pe seery but effecting in the 
direction in which it operates, a very vast and important change. A 
simple measure must be fortunate indeed if it escape the 

of being rude and one-sided, and equally fortunate will be any 
Reform Bill which can combine with the merit of simplicity the far 

greater merit of preserving intact the balance and adjustment of parts, 
which form the distinctive merit of the Eaglish Constitation. 

The Bill of Lord John Russell differs from the two projects which ema- 
nated from the same quarter in 1852 and 1854 in this,—that it is a great 
deal simpler than either of them. Eoth those measures contained 
provisions for lowering the franchise; but in each of those Bills 
that step in the direction of de y was qualified by countervailing 
provisions. In the Bill of 1852 it was provided that the smaller boroughs 
should be ag; ted together, thas leaving the counties more open to 
Coneervative influences, and calling in that feder@ principle which in 
America has alove been found capable of withstanding to any considera- 
ble degree the democratic pressure. We are not speaking of the policy 
of thore provisions, but only of their obvious and unmistakable tendency 
and intention. The Bill of 1854 was framed in the same sense. There 
was a great lowering of the franchise, but there was besides a provision 
intended to secure the representation of minorities, and a number of 
what are now called fency franchises, desi at least to break down 
the dead uniformity of a suffrage regulated by rent alone. 

We repeat, we are citing those proposals, not because we are advocates 
for their adoption, but only as recognitions by Lord Jobn Russell and 
the Goveraments of which he was a member of what appears to us, we 
confess, a sound and valuable principle—the principle that a good Re- 
form Bill ought not to be quite simple, ought not to be wholly one-sided, 
ought not to go entirely in one direction, but that, if akes provision 
for the ex of popular rights, it > also to ide some check 
to prevent that provision being abused. Nay, even the Reform Bill of 
1832, the fruit and the capeenion of a popular revolution, the instru- 


ed | ment —— designed to break down monopoly, pensions, and sine- 


cures, and entirely to reconstruct our whole system of Government,— 
even the Reform Bill of 1832, sweepiug and uncompromising as it may 
appear, was by no means a simple or one-sided measure. The spoils of 
the disfranchised boroughs were divided between the country and the 
towns, between the aristocratic and democratic interests, and it the Re- 
form Bill enfranchised the £10 voters it disfranchised many voters pos- 
sessed of a lower qualification. 

Bat if we apply these considerations to the Bill of the present Govern- 
ment we find that it has departed, whether for good or for evil, from the 
precedent of former Reform Bills. It is, indeed, a simple measure. There 
is no attempt at qualification or compensation. Every provision is 
framed with the same view, and tends with most perfect direc ness to the 
same point. If little be done ia the way of disfranchisemeat, that is apo- 
logised for on the ground of impossibility, and there can be no mistake 
as to the direction in which that disfranchisement tends. The reduction 
of the county franchise has, as we bave shown, a twofold operation. In 
some counties it will facilitate the manufacture of votes, and thus for the 
moment increase territorial domination ; in others it will give increased 
power to the towne, but in both it seems likely to have the effect of dis- 

ing the middle claas of power, and placing it in the bands of the 
(Goer classes, to be employed either for their own benefit or at the dicta- 
tion of those who may exercise influence over them. 

But the real priociple of the Bill is unquestionably to be found in the 
alteration of the borough franchise, and alteration means clearly, if 
the statistics laid before Parliament by the Government are correct, and 
still more clearly if they are not, as is so confidently “asserted, a trangfer 
of power from the middle to the working classes, This may be « 
improvement or it may be a great danger, but does it not seem } y 
that the improvement would be more secure and the danger less 
be apprehended if the measure lacked a little of that golden Tug | 
which is placed in tho van as among the foremost of ite merits? Is it 
really desirable to deprive the middle class of that political which 
they have exercised for the last cigh'-and-twenty years, with results so 
omneatly beneficial to the country’ Would not the change to which 
we are invited be likely to be more safe and more permanent if it were 
lese violent, less simple, less one-sided ? 

We know the classes in whose hands the political power of this coun- 
is deposited. The gradations from the upper into the middie class 
are imperceptible ; there is no break or hiatus, no solution of continuity, 
‘and yet we repeatedly see Governments overthrown for want of a clear 
apprebension of their sentiments and opinions. Will it uot be wise, be- 
fore we establish a great galf between the y and Ww 
classes by the virtual elimination of that class which is at 
interposed so as to break the shock between them,—would it not be wise 
to consider whether eomething cannot be done to bridge over this “fs 
—something which, if we may use the expression, may break the of 
the franchise,—something which may save the ancient and established 
monarchy from the logical application of the doctrine of the supremacy 
of a mere numerical majority,—something whica, while tolerant of 
new elements, may. prevent the total extinction of the old ones !—Times. 
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ST. GEORGE'S DAY. 

The St. George’s Society of this City celebrated ite Seventy-fourth an- 
niversary by a dinner at Delmonico’s on Mondsy. The diniug-room was 
decorated with lish and American, and the portrait of the 
Queen by Winterhalter, from behind the President, watched over the 
fete. Dr. J. W. Beales, the President of the Society, os Among 
the guests were Rev. George C. Pennell, Chaplain to rien 
Mr. Archibald; Mr. R. W. Russell; Mr. John Johnston of the 
Andrew’s Society; Mr. Jakob Winduller of the German ae B 
Mr. W. OC. Barret of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick; Mr. J 


R. Brodhead the St. Nicholas Society ; Breeze ; 
the Rev. Dr. ton; the Rev. T. G. Salier of Dover, N. H.; Mr. 
Philip Pritchard to the Board of ties of the va- 


rious Benevolent Societies, and ex-J Whiting. More than a ban- 
dred gentlemen sat down to dinner, The music was furnished by Mr. 
Dodeworth and a Glee Club. 
Soon after nine o’clock, the President congratulated the members of 
the Society on their assembling , and trusted that they should have 
many other ties of the same thing. He thanked Lis 
brethren of the ty once more for the oft-repeated, but not the less 
appreciated, honour which they had conferred upon him in elevating him 
to the Chair. He was happy to say that their example in forming a So- 
ciety for the benefit of their destitute countrymen, was rapidly fol- 
lowed throughout the United States. Within the last week 
had been made for copies of their Constitution to form in Cin- 
cinnati and Albany. (Cheers.) He saw many members present whom 
he did not see at the business meetings, and he must be a few 
words of business, The funds of the ty Committee been terri- 
bly broken down by the number of claimants which they bad thought it 
necessary to assist. He wished particularly to call their attention 
to the Permanent Fund. It had been the great object of their 
Treasurer to increase the Permanent Fund so as to make the interest 
arising trom it sufficient for the objects of the orm ¢ Most of them 
were aware of the munificent donation of $1, lately made to 
it. Another member kindly offered a thousand if eight thousand 
more could be raised, making $10,000 in all, There was another 
business poiot of interest, the uni 

to protect foreign 
delegates 

Union; they met here among 
crease good feeling and fellowship among their members. They 
here particularly annually to renovate teeli 

their mother country. pees Gere 

was now happily free from war, but she was ing ready for 
ever storms might come. Come what come might, England was safe. 
Loud cheering.) 
("The regular toests were then drank as follows: 

1. The Day and all who honoar it. 

Music—“ St. George and Merry Eagland.” 

2. The Queen—God bless her. 

Twelve cheers, and the national anthem, “ God Save the Queen.” Re» 
newed cheers. 


8. The President of the United States. 
Three cheers, and “ Hail Columbia.” m 

The President read the following despatch from the new St. George’s 
Society of Albany : 

















The St. George’s Society of the City of New York—lIts charities are never 
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THe Alvion. 








, its benevolence is long-enduring. The sister Society “of Albany meets 
it its warmest wishes for its prosperity. 

Dr. Vinton said that the President ought to have a a for a 
@hild was born to it. It deserved the rights of primogeniture, being the 
first born ; bat the President undeceiving the rev. gentleman on that 
point, he remarked that the Society was a very prolific mother. (Loud 
applause.) 

4. Her Majesty’s Ministers and Representatives on this continent. 

Mr. Aichibald, H. B. M. Consul, in responding to the toast, said it was 
always most gratifying to the representatives of ber Majesty in the Uni- 
ted States to be borne in kindly remembrance by the Sons of St. George 
of New York at their anniversary festival ; and on behalf of those who 
were absent, as well as for himself, he begged to thank them for the ho- 
noar of the toast just proposed, and for the cordial manner io which it 
had been received. He was quite sure that no one felt a more lively in 
terest in the welfare of this patriotic and benevolent Society than the 
distinguished nobleman who was ber Majesty's chief representative in 
this country, aod whose devotion to the arduous daties of his post alone 

vented their having the pleasure and honour of his presence to-day. 

acknowledging the honour which bad been done to his Lordship aad 
to the members of the Consular body in pir country, he would only add 
a few words to say how heartily he convdrred in the observations which, 
among others, the President bad happily addressed to them, and in 
which he referred te the patriotic military ardour of Britain, and 
held up to their continued regard and admiration the institutions 


tain objects that stood between two of the armed Knights on horseback. 
Heariog a quick step, I turaed my bead, aad raw Couut Cavour walking 
briskly from tbe inoer apartments towards the lower egress ; and there 
was something in bis air and manner that made me mark him. When a 
man fancies himself entirely alooe—for [ remained quiet and unseen, 
being in truth a visitor at aa irregular hoar—he is apt to betray his feel- 
ings, if they have just been moved to any exteat. And thus did the 
Prime Minister literally rab his hands and apparently chuckle witbia 
himself, as he trod the long space that might have told bim, with all the 
eloquence of relic and effigy, not a little of the past history of his coun- 
try. He bad come from a Cabivet Council (I learned) at which sundry 
details of Ricasoli’s reception had been arranged ; and he wore, I say, 
the jubilant air of one who is well satisfied with the position of affairs 


searcely knows what to opine. One thing is certain—no statesman 
Europe will hereafter rely upon word or promise that comes from 
Present occupant of the Tuileries. His fine words will hereafter be prag. 
tically received, as were those of Joseph Surface by Sir Peter, after the 
“Ob! damn your sentiments.” Europe might overlook Mon. 

sleur Grandguillot’s impudent assertion that “ for Europe to be 
France mast be satisfied ;” bat it never will, in this generation, oy, 
the manner in which it has been deceived. 

My last word, however, shall not be on the old theme. I have often 
been so bitter against despots, Austrian, Papal, aod French, that I 
| almost be suspected of a leaning towards Radicalism. Now mark 
a Radical bas done in Switzerland. The Canton of Geoeva, in a fit of 
| grativade to Mr. James Fazy, the noted leader of that faction, conferred 





and with the part that he himself bas played. Why should he not be? He | upon him certain lands in the town of that name, several years ago. He 
is not a Re Gulantuomo. He is « statesman, a politician, competing with | bas built thereupon several splendid edifices for bis own profit and de- 
the craftiest and most unterupulous men in Europe, and deeming pro-| lectation, and for the adornment of the city. So far, good. But he hag 





of that glorious old country which they this day delighted to honour. 
(Mr. Arcoibald bere entered on a leogthened aad interesting eulogy of | 
the British constitution.) Might they not then reasonably feel proud of a | 
Constitutiou under the influence of which the blessings of civilization | 
had been extended to the euds of the earth; on the model of which | 
the legislative instituiions of this country were first framed—and 
which had made their own the foremost nation of the world 
in freedom, in science, in commerce, and in the arts of peace. As 
one among otber illustrations, he would point to the present free aad 
enlightened commercial system of England—a policy by which, at some 
sacrifice, though with iotinite honour to herself aad advantage to the 
whole world, she is extendiog and inculcatiog the true priaciples of Free- 
trade—priucipleaybich are eminently calculated, more, perhaps, than any 
other human 9 toiasure the blessings of peace, and to bind in friend] 
union the civilized nations of the earth, He need hardly ad, he said, 
that in the present attitude of the affairs of the world, when thrones were 
tottering and falling to the ground, and when dark cloud: were lowering 
over the destinies of kingdoms and empires, it was of the greatest im- 
portance to the interests of mankiaod that the preseat happy friendship 
should become the more firm and lasting between this great country and 
his own, already united as they were by some of the closest ties which 
ean link together two families of the human race; and animated, as he 
trusted they also were, by sentiments towards each other of which the 
truest aod most touching exponent were those few ~~ words spoken 
oa the banks of the Peibo by the brave and gallant Tatuall, at a time 
and uaoder circumstances which brought them home with electric force 
to the hearts of the whole nation, upon which they are too deeply im- 
printed ever to be forgotten. In couclusion, he asked leave to propose 
as a toast : 

The British Constitution—The great bulwark of the liberties of the world. 

Long and continued applause. | 

The Consu\’s sentiment was drunk with loud cheering. 

5. The Armies and Navies of Great Britain and the United States—May they 
never meet but as friends. 

Three cheers, “ Rule Britannia,” and “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Commodore Breeze responded briefly. Their friendly sentiments, he 
said, were cordially responded to, and met with the most cordial appre- 
ciation. He concluded with the sentiment : 

The gallant Navy of Great Britain—Which has borne ia triumph and in ho- 
nour to every clime and sea the glorious flag of old Eagland, the red-cross ban- 
ner of your patron saint. 

6, Our Sister Societies. [Many cheers.) 

After a glee, Mr. Johnstone responded on behalf of the St. Andrew's 
Society, giving in conclusion : 

Britain—The Saxon Bible which she gave to the world has made her great 
in the noblest sense of the word. 

Mr. W. C. Barret of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick responded. He 
laboured under great embarrassment in appearing as ove of the eons of 
& priest who, not to speak of a wife, never had even a housekeeper or a 
niece. He concluded with : 

Prince Albert—the Prince of Wales. [Loud cheers.] 


The eighth toast was improvised. It was: “ The Statesmen of Great 
Britain,” which was responded to by the Rev. Dr. Vinton, who alluded 
in a feeling manner to the former chaplain, Bishop Waiowright. He al- 





luded to the resignation of his office as chaplain in 1852, when a Cunard } 


steamer arrived, and instead of going in procession to Trinity church 
they went one by one. The rev. gentleman delivered a most eloquent 
speech, in which he particularly described the position of a statesman, 
not only as one baving authority from “ diploma,” bat a person who 
practised “ duplicity,” from the Greek word “ diplos,” or duplicity, and 
yet he spoke of the eye which God made as the symbol and expression of 
the statesman’s character. His remarks were received with great enthu- 


After the regular toasts, the President called on the lst Vice-President, 
Mr. Edward F. Ward, for a toast. Mr. Ward thanked the society for the 
honour they had done him in again electing him their Vice-President, 
and at the conclusion of an eulogy of the Volunteer system, he gave 
“Our Volunteer Defenders,” which was received with enthusiastic 
applause. 

Eugene Le Gal, commanding the 55th Regt. N. Y. State Militia, 
responded briefly ; and as a Frenchman by birth, an American by adop- 
tion, and aa Eoglishman by marriage, could sympathise with them for 
the three great nationalities ; and for the voluateer service claim their 
confidence and respect. The home government deserved praise for fos 
tering the volunteer movement, and the enthusiasm shown iv the cause 





spoke well for the spirit of the people. (Cheers.) 

The President having vacated, the Chair was taken by the let Vice. 
President, who called on the company to fill a bumper to “ The Presi- 
dent,” which overtook that gentleman on bis way out of the room. The 
toast was received with loud and repeated cheers. 

Dr. Beales responded happily, assured them of his continued devo- 
tion to the cause which bound them together. 

— 


Editorial Loungings. 

Chance has supplied me with some material for gossip, and I avail 
myself of it for the possible entertainment of the reader, at the risk of 
carrying him back to scenes and personages that may be superseded in 
point of interest ere these words appear in print. 

My last communication, if I remember rightly, was from Milan, where 
I stambled upon fétes and illuminations in honour of triumphant Italy. 
At Turin it was the same thing ; with the addition of Baron Ricasoli’s 
pablic entrance, which occurred during my stay. He was received with 
tamuliaous enthasiasm. I heard him—being lodged at the same hotel— 

dd an | se of people gathered together in the Grand 

Place that fronts the royal residence. Hie words were terse and obvious- 
ly heartfelt. The crowd sent up shouts for the orator, for the King, for 
Italy, for Tascany—the last being the fittest compliment te Ricasoli 
himself—but I pledge my honoar that not a single voice was heard in- 
viting a cheer for France, albeit the lying journals of Paris and their 
ry echoes elsewhere have asserted that all was done to the tune of 
* Vive l'Empereur!”’ Indeed I really was surprised not to see even a 
solitary French flag among the hundreds that were draped and floating 
in the square and the adjoining streets. Afierwards, during a stroll 
through remoter parts of the town, I observed the two Tri-colours pa- 
raded side by side, at one wine-shop and one private house. When one 
thinks of the grandeur of the Imperial programme of last Spring, and of 
the fifty thousand gallant soldiers sacriticed ia a few weeks’ campaign, 
nominally in behalf of Italian independence, and of the fact that Italian 
independ has absolutely been achieved, bow strange is the contrast 
between the beginning and the end! What a keen sense the Piedmontese 
must have of the base attempts of the last few months to cheat them of 
their promised inheritance, when aliusions to “ our magoanimous aily”’ 
are limited to formal speeches and set occasions ! 

Travellers know that the royal collection of armour and arms at Turia 
is one of the most beaatiful and interesting in Europe. They may also 
remember that it is placed in a long gallery forming one of the private 
entrances to the palace. An hour or two before Ricasoli’s ovation com- 
menced, I was in this long gallery, and examining at the moment cer- 








bably that in his trade, as in war, all his fair. What was Savoy to him? | 
He had often found its Deputies trouble him in the Assembly ; he had | 
no ancestral associations connected with it. His joy was great at the | 
prospect before him. !t was not marred by either scruple or remorse. | 

Not so with King Victor Emmanuel. whom I saw in the evening at the 
superb Opera House, where a magnificent festival took place in honour 
of the day and of the guest whom I have named above. There was some- | 
thing undoubtedly of pride and gratitude in his mien when the whole au- | 
dience rose to greet bim, and the national bymo was chaunted. But he | 
relapsed into asomewhat gloomy mood, as though the Savoy transfer 
was setting heavy at bis heart, and he felt ashamed moreover of the now 
transparent duplicity into which his great ally had led him. Well | 
might he have winced, if the common saying of Turin bad reached his | 
ear or his eye: “ after selling bis child, it is nataral that he should band | 
over the cradle of his race.” Poor man! he is not intellectually gifted, | 
and could not cope with those who,had him in their clutches. 
And now come with me, if you please, across Mont Cenis, more easily | 
travelled by the reader in his easy chair, than by his hamble servants, | 
over frozen snows, during the dreary moath of March. Private affairs 
took me to Geneva, for this, as all the world kaows, is not the season 
for Alpine excursions, even with such an enthusiast as myself. Scarcely 
seated at my hotel, I heard the unwonted sound of Artillery rambling | 
along the street. “ What’s all that about?” was my nataral enquiry of 
my next neighbour. “Our protest againet the annexation of Chablais 
and Faucigay to France,” was the answer that I received from a Swiss. 
And so it was. The indignation is excessive at the idea of Louis Napo- 
leon making the Lake of Geneva a French lake, because he has been 
baffied in his like attempt on the Mediterranean. 

Bat let me here, before jotting down such odds and ends of gossip as | 
occur to me, contradict authoritatively the base insinuations of the Lon- | 
don Times, that the mysterious “ Deputies” from Savoy, so recently en- 
tertained at the Tuileries, were either loaned by the Manager of the 
Opera Comique on a night when the “ Purdon of Ploermel” was not 
performed, or were simply barrel-organists and white-mice boys who 
had deposited the implements of their trade, for the nonce, beneath the 
triumphal arch of the Carrousel. No such thing! Let the calumny be 
exposed. They may have represented nobody but themselves ; bat they 
were bond fide residents, and went up to Paris with good objects (for | 
themselves) in view, no doubt. I speak authoritatively. At Geneva I | 
met an oldjacquaintance of some of my readers, Mr. Laurence Oliphant, 
who bad just travelled from Paris in the same railroad carriage with 
half-a dozen of these patriotic worthies. I must not betray bis confidence 
and sabject him to be called to account, by reporting to the world what 
epithets he bestowed upon them. I may say however, on his authority, 
that they had neither white-mice nor barrel-organs on their persons—on 
the contrary, that their attentions during the journey were for the most 
part devoted to certain photographs of him whom their own address de- 
sigoated as the “ glorious father’’ of the Prinze Imperial; and of ber to 
whom one of them is ramoared to have expressed the hope that ‘‘ our 
grande Impératrice would soon come and see our grandes montag- 
nes.” The lively and politic Eugénie had bound each of the 
lot irrevocably to the fortunes of her lord by inscribing with ber 
own fingers upoa each semblance of herself that it was a souvenir of the 
day on which they had been feasted. White mice indeed! Why, they 
might go round the country, exbibiting such an autograph, with a profit 
beyond all belief. Indeed, I kaow men in New York—judging by their 
writings—who would deem the ownership of such a relic the highest ho- 
nour to which mortal could aspire, and would tremble with delight at 
sight of it as these fellows say they did when they found they were to be 
joined to France. Joking apart, these patriots had the professional desig- 
nation Avocat printed on their cards, Some say that, having served their 
purpose, they have gone back to the obscurity whence they were brought. 
I say we shall hear of them again. They are on the high road to become 
Préfets in the country to which they have sold—I mean given themselves 
—for their devotion is intense and slavish. 

Talkiog over these matters with Mr. Oliphant, I agreed to accompany 
bim on Thursday last, the 30th ult., on a little jaunt that he contem- 
plated, for the purpose of seeiog with his own eyes sometbiog of the 
“ hand orgacisation,”—as it has been waggishly called,—of that ver 
part of Savoy which is with reason just now much in men’s mouths. It 
did seem, I confess, rather funny for me to find myself riding, on election 
day, towards Bonneville, the capital of Faucigny—me, who, in earlier 
days and in repeated visits toGeneva and its Lake, had culled acquaiat- 
ance oaly with the natural beauties of that exquisite neighbourhood, and 
who hed even, I fear, been indifferent to the personal associations there- 
abouts connected with Voltaire, John Calvin, and Madame de Stael. 
And as we drove along, on a glorious morning, I could not but congratu- 
late myself on having at any rate secared another splendid view of Mont 
Blane, who bad kindly laid aside his “ robe of clouds” for the time, and 
another draught of that exhilarating sensation which I always experience 
amid mountain scenery. Much pleasant gossip also beguiled the way 
during our drive of two hours and a baif, touching Canada and Japan, 
and Nepaul and the Crimea, and other countries whereia my companion | 
had rambled. } 

But we reach Bonneville. Can this be the place? Where are the 
flags? Where the signs of excitement? Where the rostra whence rival | 
candidates are to plead for union with a temporary despotism, or with | 
a long enduring and stable Republic? Nothing of the kind. All was) 
tame and quiet. A few groups sauntered about the open square, evi- 
dently more interested iu the arrival of two strangers, than occupied in 
dramming voters. This is perhaps explained by the process adopted in | 
the voting. Ata certain bour in the morning, and again in the after- 
noon, the electors’ names are called over at the Hotel-de-Ville ; those | 
who are present exercise their privilege—the absent lose the chance. | 
Besides, the namber is very small, and there is more than one polling- 
place. What tickled us most was a printed placard posted on the walls 
of the Hotel-de-Ville, on behalf of the pro-French candidate. It deli- 
cately hinted that annexation to France being a settled matter, any op- 
position thereto might hereafter be visited upon opponents—a pretiy 
strong argument when addressed by a huge Empire to a bandfal of igno 
rant peasants, a by the “ Empire,” because this proclamation, for 
so it may be called, wound up with a “ Vive |’ Emperear!” in 
all the grandeur of capital letters. Considering also that nearly 
all the towe-voters were employés the Sardisian government, 
fearing to lose their places if they voted for annexation to Switzerland 
and France became their mistress, that the country-folks are widely 
scattered and greatly priest-ridden, it is not to be wondered at 
that Bonneville voted for the pro-French candidate. Personally, 
we fell into the proper hands of course, aud were hospitably 
entertained at dioner by a select party of the electors. When 
it came to the hobnobbing, and one bad to say something beyond 
the ordinary clap trap of good-wishes, I frankiy told them that I bad 
not much faith in the virtue of Eoglish sympatby to stave off the 
impending blow ; bat I pointed them in the direction where, strangely 
evuough, they had not looked, bat whence I should not be utterly sur- 
prised to see help coming to them—I mean the Parliament of Turin. 1 
advised a brief, very brief, circular to be addressed to each individual 
member—not dwelliog upon the hardship to these neutralised Provinces 
themselves, or to the threatened position of Switzerland—but asking | 
whether, having achieved the independence of Italy, they as Italiana, de- | 
sired to see the main keys of their northwestern froutier handed over to 
the guardianship of France. Without going at length into the question, I 
may add that an amendment to the Treaty, reserving Chablais and Faa- 
cigoy, would be a direct and simple and inoffensive mode of upset- 
ting the Imperial project. Nor, at heart, do I believe that Count Cavour 
would be vexed by the passage of such an ameodment, however be may 
feel bound @o upbold outwardly the will of Piedmoat’s sometime Protec- 
tor. 

Bat these things are intermioable as subjects for the pea or the tongue. 
I will only say further then, that, whereas I always from the start ridi- 
caled the notion of a Congress for settling the affairs of Italy, I do not 
view the prospect of a congress on this new Swiss question in the same 
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light. My readers, however, will have later information than I am pos- 


also built the first and only gambling salooa in that moral community, 

thereby endeavouring to bring it into infamous rivalehip with Baden. 

Baden and other shameless resorts! I hope my next epistle will be more 

varied and more amiable. . 
Paris, 3rd April, 1860. 
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Preservinc Woop.—All fence-footings, gate posts, garden-stakes, and 
timber that is buried in the earth, may be preserved a decay by the 
following simple process :—Take 11 Ibs. of blue vitriol to 20 quarts of 
water ; dissolve the vitriol with boiling water, and then add the remaia- 
der. The end of the wood is then put into solution, and left to stand 
four or five days ; for shingle, three days will answer ; and for posts 6 
inches square, ten days. Care should be taken that the saturation takes 
place in a well-pitched tank or keyed box, for the reason that any barrel 
will be shrank by the operation so as to leak. Instead of expanding an 
old cask, as other liquids do, this sbrinks them. Chloride of zinc will 
answer the same purpose, but is dearer.— Manchester Courier. 





WALLACKE'S THEATRE. 


D°sks OPEN AT 7 TO CUMMENCE AT 7. BENEFIT OF MR. THEO. MOSS. 
Treasurer. To Night, Saturday, 


“THE HEIR AT LAW,” and “ THE CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH.” 
Oa Monday, 
“A HUSBAND TO ORDER,” and“ EVERYBODY'S FRIEND.” 


WINTER GARDEN. ‘ 
MARETZEK ITALIAN OPERA. 
REGULAR OPERA NIGHTS AT 8 P. M. 
MONDAYS, 


TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, 
FRIDAYS, 


and SATURDA 
GRAND MATINEE, 1 P. M. -™ 


NaAztOn AL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—The Thirty-Fiftth Annual 
Exbibition of the Nationa amenay of pestgn, consisting of Uriginal Works by levee 
Artists, never before Exhibited, is NOW OPEN, for the Season, at Galleries in Te 
Street, near Broadway. 
Season Tickets 50 Cents. Single Admission 25 Cents. 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresponding Secretary, N.A. 








Drgp.—In the New York City Hospital, on Thursday, April 12, Mr. Gzongs 
F. C. Lyman, seaman, a native of New Brunswick, British Provinces, aged 41 


ears. 
" a@ New Brunswick, Boston and Penusylvania papers please copy. Particu- 
lars may be obtained by addressing Sailors’ Home, No. 190 Cherry street, New 
York. 








mm Answer To Connesronpents.— The 92nd : India and Stirling. 


TENS ALBION. 
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Home News. 

Since Lord John Russell declared, amidst the general cheering of the 
House of Commons, that the Government, while endeavouring to main- 
tain the alliance of France, would in future isolate England lees from the 
other European powers, there have been several rumours of disagree- 
ments in the Cabinet, and more than once it has been stated in some of 
the papers that the Foreign Minister had resigned. Lord John Rus- 
sell’s declaration was characteristically impetuous, and on the surface 
appears to reflect disagreeably upon the previous policy of the Cabinet, 
and, therefore, by a process of reasoning quite pleasant and easy to san- 
guine prophets, it was alleged that Lord John’s language would 
be quietly repudiated by his colleagues, and that he would resign. 
Although the honest indignation and warm language of the 
Foreign minister have not been loudly echoed by other members 
of the cabinet, it is not therefore to be inferred that there is any dis- 
agreement among ministers on the future foreign policy of England. 
That policy has been declared in very unmistakable terms, and 
having been declared, it would be weak and useless to reiterate them. 
Besides, while France and England are seeking to make bonds of trade 
between them it would be absurd for government to be screeching moral 
maxims into the ears of Parliament about a business in which Parlia- 
ment has repeatedly refused tointerfere. At present, therefore, ramours 
of dissensions in the ministry based upon the reticency of ministers in 
regard to our policy in European affairs, seem quite unreliable. 

The Reform Bill, which was alive in Parliament when it adjourned for 
the Easter recess, has been under formal and formidable discussion at 
Manchester. There Mr. Brigit bas made one of his three column orations, 
which the Times reports, though it says no one reads them ; which fifteen 
thousand people obtain tickets to hear, and seven thousand people listen 
to, though the same paper insists that no one takes any interest in the 
Reform question. Looking at the Bill as one which will be of no pos- 
sible service to the nation, and believing that the chances are that public 
affairs, if they do not go on as they bave done, will certainly not be im- 
proved by it, we can see no reason why the fact should be ignored that a 
considerable number of the working peuple in towns desire an extension of 
the franchise, aud that a considerable number of the middle classes sym- 
patbise with them in that desire. On this occasion Mr. Bright went over 
mach of his old ground about the press and the aristocracy, but he also 
appeared in a new character, that of defender of a Ministry! To besure 
he qualified his defence a little, but then as “one of the firth,” as Mr. 
Wilsoa, the perpetual chairman of Manchester meetings, called him, it 
became the honourable member for Birmingham to be modest. Mr. 
Bright thinks government have done as much in the reform way as they 
well could, and Mr. Wilson thought that, “with Cobden as commercial 
traveller and plenipotentiary in foreign affairs; with Bright taking 
the out-door department, and Gladstone and Gibson inside, the 
firm was doing a roaring business.” Parllament was to re- 
open on the 16th, and then the “roaring business” would be re- 
sumed. The paper dealers and the pablicans preseat an imposing front 
to the Government, and it is not impossible that the Budget, which has 
hitherto voyaged so prosperously through committee, may come to grief 
where it was least expected. We ventured to predict some weeks since 
that the organization of the Licensed Victuallers would make them 
dangerous to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is to be hoped that 
it may not be successful Perhaps they will not, as Mr. Punch, whose pen 
and pencil are signs as well as powers, has entered the field stoutly 

them. 

The motives of public men are peculiarly liable to misconstraction 
by those who are curious enough to enquire into their motives, and 
therefore Mr. Horsman’s onslaughts on his whilom friends 
Whigs, are very nicely criticised as to their cause. Even 
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the country, to form his opinions from the opportunities he bas, and to| bons of the Tuileries; and if they really sought to produce the same 
on those opinions, not as the mere depaty of a crowd, who, all the | effect by the same means, they could not succeed better in doing so. 


act 


and portions of the press have adulterated and retatled Mr. | progressive in their movement, Ia ali quarters the thoroughly excited 
‘s remarks. Some of Mr. Horsman’s constitaents have taken | revolutionary spirit seems to be at work; and events tend toward na- 
against their member, and bave told bim rather bastily and | tional unity and independence. In Naples, too, and especially in Sicily, 
to parliament to | the tyranny of the government is accelerating the advance of the inevi- 
follow. Mr. Horsman has replied with spirit that he is a representative 
ber is elected to think on the policy of 


table hour when the yoke will be cast off for ever. The despotiem 
| of the Neapolitaa Bourbons is atrocious beyond the atrocity of the Boar- 


while attending to their private avocations, have no time to devote to | They constantly act as if they thought the happiness, nay the content and 


the study of public affairs, and only wake up to the consideration of | comfort, even the safety of their subjects inconsistent with their own 
them when some great question carries with it to their minds more than | rafety. They openly profess to govern ouly by arbitrary caprice ; and 
ordinary interest. Mr. Horsman’s constituents will hereafter have some that caprice varies only in the manner, not the spirit, of its action. It 
is always against the people ; always aggressive ; always tyrannical ; 
People are punished, not for 
dustry and honest intention properly to manage it, will not consent to | the harm they have done, not for the harm they mean to do, bat merely 
be called lightly to account by a scrambling meeting, hastily brought } to strike terror into others. The catalogue of political prisoners was 
together to ratify a foregone conclusion, without deliberation and with- | concluded the other day by the name of a man 87 years of age, who had 
out calling upon the representative to be present or to make explana-| been imprisoned for ten years without being brought to trial, and who re- 
tion. Mr. Horsman’s constituency would inangurate a representative | mains in prison still. This is the Bastile over again, forgetting how the 
body controlled by “ mass” meetings and magnetic telegraphs. They | Bastile was destroyed. Against this government the Sicilians have re- 
must, too, be either very fastidious or very fickle, seeing that they have | volted : and who can be surprised! But whether their attempted revo- 
lution will be successful, it would be difficult even to conjecture. We 
fear, however, that unless they can in some manner make common 
The visit of the Queen to Berlin bas been for some time spoken of;/| cause with their more advanced countrymen, they are doomed to 
present disappointment. But the end will come speedily; and 
the blind selfishness of the rulers,— 


Aaa 


idea of the independence of Parliament, and perhaps believe that a man 
who undertakes the management of public business with the ability, in- 


elected him twice without opposition, and the last time when it was well 
known that he was not to be an unqualified supporter of any ministry 


and it is now nearly certain that her Majesty will go thiths¢ about the 
period at which the accouchement of the Princess Frederick William is ex- 
pected. The authorities on royal visits tell us that the Prince and Prin- 
cess Frederick William will go to Potsdam about the middle of May, and 
that in order to accommodate the Queen there, additions will be made 
to Babelsberg palace—The death of his mother has prevented 
Lord Elgin from proceeding on his mission to China, whither Baron 
Gros, the French Minister has already gone. It is probable that he 
will not leave England before the end of this month. Some writers 
are, or profess to be, uneasy, that the representative of France 
should be at his post before the English minister, alleging that it 
may give advantage to the French, who anxiously seek to 
create establishments and to extend their influence in the Bust. 
“Secarcely,” says this authority, “‘ was the Russian war finished, ere 
France despatched officers to drill the troops of the Shah of Persia, and 
sent workmen to erect and carry on cannon foundries. According to the 
last report received in Paris, there are 60,000 Persian troops drilled and 
armed after the French mode, and largely officered by Frenchmen. The 
cavalry is stated to be very efficient, and the artillery equal to that of 
acy European power. In Abyssinia the same thing is being done, so 
that French statesmen boast they can command, independently of Egypt: 
150,000 or 200,000 soldiers, drilled and officered by Frenchmen, and lo- 
cated on the road to India, between the shores of the Mediterranean and 
those of the Indian Ocean.” We do not like to ridicule what may be 
a well meant and honest warning, but this seems only part of an alarmist 
plan, sppareutly countenanced by the Duke of Cambridge, who has just 
been recommending further additions to the Army and Navy for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. Really a poor Englishman will be driven to pre- 
fer the desolation of Seikirk’s island to the unbulwarked home where he 
dwells literally “in the midst of alarms.” If this continues aud gains 
ground, we shall have our good Queen’s reign marked iv history, and 
handed down to posterity, as a veritable reign of terror. 





Europe Expectant. 

The Africa brings us little news as to the of the 
and that little is of small importance. It was thought of sufficient con- 
sequence to be announced by telegraph in the Times of the latest date, 
14th, that the Cabinet of the Tuileries is about to address a memorandum 
to the Powers who signed the Final Act of Vienna. The aim of this 
memorandum is said to be to establish, by strategical considerations, the 
unimpeachable proof, that if France ever had an intention of menac- 
ing the neutrality of Switzerland she could do so, notwithstanding all 
the guarantees stipulated in the treaties of 1815, since the military 
road leading from France te Germany through Switzerland now no longer 
exists, either in the territory of Faucigny or in that of Chablais, but 
at another point not included in the neutralized districts. The Cabinet 
of the Tuileries hopes by this to show that the annexation of Savoy ‘to 
France does not virtually deprive Switzerland of her strategical posi- 
tion, neither does it involve any of the dangers put forward beforeband 
by the Federal Council of Berne. Of course what the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries does, or is about to do, must be proclaimed. Its acts must be 
heralded ; its opinions recorded. If, for instance, the Cabinet in ques- 
tion were to express its belief, in a general diplomatic circular, that it 
was becoming, and in good taste, not to say decent, for a matron hold 
ing the first social position in an empire, to appear at a fancy ball, “ as 
Diana equipped for the chase,” in a dress consisting chiefly of “a large 
diamond crescent of two small stars,’ “pink silk boots, with golden 
anklets,” a tight covering of “ flesh-coloured rilk,” and a “ short skirt 
of tulle,” as it is authoritatively announced that the Empress Eugenie is 
about to do, the circular in which this indorsement of the imperial pro- 
prieties should appear would of course be widely circulated, and re- 
ceived with distinguished consideration. But more than this; its con- 
tents would be worthy of about as much real regard and confidence 
as anything that can emanate from the Tuileries upon the subject of 
the principles and purposes of the Government which dates from that 
ancient palace. We know what France “can” do under her present 
raler only when she has tried ; we know what be means to do only wheo 
we see him at his work, and not always then ; and we know what he has 
done when we find it out of ourselves, or the lapse of time brings it to 
light. Such memorandums or circulars as the one above referred to are 
now of about as much importance in the eyes of the world as the blank 
paper upon which they are written. 

We can safely form an opinion, however, of the French Emperor’s 
acts; anda recent step which he has taken, though trifling in itself, 
shows that he is dcsirous of discouraging needless fomentation of discord 
between the two nations. Two of the Paris journals, the Pays and the 
Patrie, put forward something more than insinuations that troubles on 
the continent, particularly in Sicily, were fomented by our Foreign Office 
in order to thwart the Emperor Napoleon. A paragraph correcting this 
false statement respecting a near ally was officially sent to the Pays and 

the Patrice, and has been inserted as formally “communiqué.” Now 
as the journals in question, though called semi-official, are not 
official at all, but simply “ ministerial,’ or supporters of government 
because they think it their interest to be so, the Emperor, being in no 
manner responsible for them, might have left their somewhat plausible, 
but really unfounded insinuations to the refutation of time and commoa 
sense. Bat it seems that this did not suit his views, and that he was 
anxious to prevent misunderstanding on this point at least ; and hence 
we may gather that the decided change in the tone of public feeling to 
ward him in England since the annexation of Savoy, and the open ex 
pression of want of confidence in him by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Will not be resented at present. Let it not be too readily taken for 
granted, however, that the offence will be entirely 
In northern and central Italy, affairs are far from quiet, yet not visibly 
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always inspiring terror, rather than love. 
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because of 
Here we have a protest from her who was reg 


all the more 
—all of them. 


sax 


of the “ Tempest” and “ Macbeth.” Bat in the magnanimous opulence of his 
natare, the doer of thuse great things counted them lightly enough. He wrote 
his plays ; they served his tarn ; and he left the world to deal with them as it 
would or could. I perceive that the subtier Shakespeares of the present day, 
who in many particulars differ from that elder darling of the Mase, take alto- 
gether another view from his of fruit-trees, fruits, and their value. They are 
adepts in the invention of spring-guns, man-traps, and other devices for the 
arrest and exposure of apple-thieves, and they apply these inventions most li- 
berally and assiduously, not only to the protection ot the fruits which grow in 
their gardens, but of those even which they have bought, begged or “ obtained,’’ 
and packed away in barrels for domestic use or foreign exportation. Of course I 
say this to their credit. This, we all know, is the age of commerce, and it is a de- 
lightfal spectacle to behold the Muses in the market holding their own with 
Mammon at his own games. 

Decidedly the most cheering and attractive dramatic event of the past week is 
the appearance of Mr. Bourcicault, fowling-piece in hand, hotly pursuing Miss 
Davenport, as that silver-footed Atalanta makes for the garden-fence with a 
basket of Scotch apples on her arm. In Shakespeare's time no doubt twenty 
Miss Davenports might have broken into New Place and carried off the whole 
of the Historic Plays, or the comedies of the “divine Williams,” without pro- 
voking that self-indulgent and tame-spirited personage to such activity in the 
vindication of his rights, as the author of “ London A ” has displ 

on this occasion. It may possibly be said by some of those captions people who 
are always lying in wait for an opportunity to pick away with their petty axes 
at the pyramids of noble character, that Shakesp was a whole tropic zene 
of fertility in himself, to whom a few pippins, more or less, couldn't signify, 
while Mr. Bourcicault is comparatively in the condition of the poor man de- 
scribed by Nathan to King David in his parable apropos of Bathsheba ; and that 
Mr. Bourcicault cannot therefore be justly given credit for a single-minded 
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Victor Emmanuel—the Dachess of Parma. 
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that limited knowledge usually possessed by ladies of the musical profession. 
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This lady sang and acted well—and slightly imp 
seem, was the only one in the opera who did so. 
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in the “ Trovatore.” Rumour speaks highly of the lady’s powers. 
—»———— 
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genius, after they had once ripened and fallen from the parent stem, than 











with more affection than all the other princes of Italy, except 
She protests against the 
transfer of Parma to Sardinia, and pours out her woes in many articles. 
But in not one of these is there the slightest recognition of any interest 
She raves about the 
wrongs of ber “ beloved son Duke Robert I. and his successors ;” but of 
the people whom, will-they, nill-they, she would retain as his subjects, 
not a word. These princely folk are sadly bebind the age ; even bebind 
the last age; and it seems quite impossible to awaken in them the 


Austria which, with all its tyrannous wrong doings, has never been 
so stolid as not to use to some good end the despotic power which it re- 
tained with such a cruel clutch, seems to be settling into senility. She 
It requires all the energy that she can 
She sits 
mumbling protests, and watching the effect of excommunications. She be- 
lieves in the Pope and the College of Cardinals, in so far at least as that 
she is willing to trust rather to the protection of the Ultramontane 
clergy, than to the patriotism and loyalty of her people. She will 
not see that there is an end also of this once subtle and potent 
influence. Baden, given over formally years ago to Roman Catholic 


has rebelled against this wrong, and successfully. The Grand Duke has 
yielded to an irresistible exhibition of popular feeling, which cost a Minis- 
is necessary to 
the actions of the Concordat :—an important step in advance, although a 
But the Emperor of Austria and his Minister, Rechberg, like 
the youthful Bomba, look to Rome for help. They hear the thunders of 
the Vatican, and, feeble fanatics that they are, they expect to see the re- 
bels struck dead at their feet ; how foolishly, all the world but them- 
These excommunications mean absolutely 
nothing. Mr. Punch equeaks back his counter excommunication, “ You 
be blowed, you profane old idiot ;” and the London Times, with more 
severity and more delicacy, reminds us that, “ when St. Peter ‘ began 
to curse and to swear,’ be was most in fault and was about to weep 


In Spain, although the revolution has failed utterly, government seems 
not to know what to do with the rebels; and they seem to have been at 
a loss what to do with themselves. These doubte and some others will 


The anticipation of a notable novelty seldom benefits the Exchequer of the 
It is an amiable weakness of our 
good public to wait until it can get all that is possible for its money, and the 
promise of Halevy’s “ Jewess” with its multitades of musical attractions exer- 
cises naturally an injurious effect on the attendance at the festive board of 
“ Lucrezia Borgia,” and even robs the pthisical heroine of “ Traviata” of half 
her admirers. For these very obvious reasons the regular Italian performances 
at the Winter Garden have attracted less attention than their merits justly en- 
titled them to. Frezzolini’s performance of Leonore in the “ Trovatore,” brought 
t in all 
of great musi- 
cal interest, when all the artistic splendours of this renowned vocalist seemed 
to be revived. We doubt very much if there is yet a prima donna who can 
1 intensities of the last act. Utterly 
divested of all exaggeration, this powerful scene derives new meaning at her 


Miss Wissler, the new contralto, essayed the role of Azucena, and was fairly 
successful. The quality of this lagy's voice is all that could be desired, and in 
quantity it is if anything soperabundant. Her executive powers, too, are quite 
respectable ; but she lacks, to a painful degree, knowledge of the stage—even 


On Monday Flotow’s agreeable little Opera of “ Stradella” was played for the 
second time. Made. Fabbri in this work deviates from her usual school, which is 
tragic, and toys with the fripperies and frivolities of the lighter French com- 
posers. It was a hazardous task, and considering that the immensity of the 
lady’s voice does not permit her to assume an agility equal to that of a thin 
throat érgan, successfully accomplished. Still, as a matter of choice, we prefer 
to hear Made. Fabbri in Operas, where declamation, rather than ornamentation, 
is the feature ; such as “ Nabucco” by Verdi, and “ La Juive” by Halevy. 
d on Monday next, with mach 


At the Academy of Music there has been no eventof importance. “ Martha” 
Miss Patti 
was to have made her debiit in London early in April,) was given on Wednesday 
evening to a good house. The cast, essentially the same as last season, re- 
ceived new strength froth the accession of Miss Adelaide Phillips to the forces. 
may 


Last evening Miss Banti, from South America, was to have made her debiit 


It is one of the few uncontested traits in the traditional character of Shake- 
speare, that he gave himself no more trouble about the gorgeous fruits of his 


peach-tree takes about its last year’s peaches. The ancients fabled a certain 
garden of the Hesperides, glorious with golden apples, which were guarded by 
spiritual terrors, more formidable than the curses which Pope Pius arrays 
(lacking better bayonets) in defence of bis dominion over a people who have 
had more than enough of cardinals sad legates, and to pluck which in safety was 
a world’s wonder. Shakespeare's brain was a far more magnificent garden than 
that which the Hyperborean Atlas overlooked, and Hercules invaded ; and the 
wedding-gifts of the Earth to Juno were less precious than the immortal bloom 


hampionship of the laws of dramatic property in the abstract, but must 
rather be d to be squabbling for bis livelihood. But let these malicious 
creatures be rebuked. Mr. Bourcicault is not reduced so far as to depend on his 
play of “ Jeanie Deans or the Heart of Mid-Lothian,” and upon that alone, 
How much Shakespeare may have had left in his head after he laid away his 
wand with Prospero, we can only conjecture. It may have been a great deal; 
it may have been very little. But we know that Mr. Bourcicault’s acres are not 
yet half tilled ; that his resources are almost literally limitless ; that he has drop- 
ped the suction-hose of his original genius into the Atlantic Ocean itself. He 
has written the “Heart of Mid-Lothian.” Has he written “ Waverley,” or 
“ Ivanhoe,” or “ St. Ronan’s Well,” or the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” or. the 
“Talisman?” And yet these, with so many more original plays, still at his 
command to call them “ from the vasty deep,” constitute only his Caledonian 
property. He has but to cross the border io lay his hand on his excellent 
dramas of the “ Caxtons,” and the “ Last of the Barons,” and “ Pelham,” and 
“ Pendennis,” and I know not how many more, which his stewards Thackeray 
and Bulwer, and Dickens and the rest, are keeping nicely ready for him. We 
know how touching he showed himself in “ Dot ;” how deeply pathetic he was 
in “ Smike.” 

Then again, like the two triple Dukes, he has castles and lands beyond the 
channel as well as on either side the border. Hamilton, Brandon, and Chatel- 
herault make three splendid coronets to sit upon one head. So do Richmond, 
Lennox, and D’Aubigny. But with his “Corsican Brothers,” and his “ Poor 
of New York” Mr. Bourcicault carries France as well as Scotland and England 
in the title-boxes of his vast domain. 

I maintain therefore, that in calling Miss Davenport vehemently to account 
for venturing to write the ‘“‘ Heart of Mid Lothian” after he himself had written 
it, Mr. Bourcicault is neither advertising his own play, nor wantonly attacking 
a sister dramatist ; nor simply playing Molus in a teapot; but heroically and 
magnanimously defending the sanctities of dramatic paternity ,and the rights of 
authors in their own. Let him be loved and revered for his chivalric action— 
even though it come in the “ questionable shape” of an action-at-aw. 

While the smoke and dust of the battle-field are rolling around this gallant 
knight-errant, as in the old time they rolled around his bold and undoubted 
ancestor, Bourcicant lord of Le-Maingre and Marshal of France, the 
serene sunshine of peace has been illuminating another corner of the dra- 
matic stage, and shedding its pleasing glow over an agreeable spectacle of fes- 
tivals, tributes, rewards, and mutual admiration. The “ benefits” have been 
going on like the intermittent fever, with irregular regularity and spasmodic 
pertinacity. Mrs, Hoey, on Saturday night last, was pelted to death with bou- 
quets at Wallack’s Theatre, and buried under a hecatombh of well-dressed ad- 
mirers. Had she been as selfish as artists are commonly reputed to be, she 
would have been content to die of al! these roses in such aromatic pain ; and 
no more have revisited the glimpses of the footlights. Bat being a woman and 
a lady she has kindly come to life again, and will be seen, I make no doubt, to- 
night in more than her usual health and spirits, doing her very best to charm 
the crowded house which ought to be, and I hope will be, assembled at Mr. 
Wallack’s in honour of Mr. Moss, who has sate so long at the “ receipt of cus 
tom” in that temple ; and has somehow contrived to make le positi 

joy the process of paying for their tickets. 80 varednd guisiots a Rilens mest 
substantial recognition. I wish Mr. Moss would communicate his secret to the 
Tax Collectors. 

Then at the Winter Garden (which has been turned for the present into a 
kind of aviary for birds of passage), Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams submitted 
themselves with the greatest constancy good-hamour, on Tuesday evening, 
to a form of torture which I had supposed reserved exclusively for captains 
steamboats and militia companies. underwent a silver pitcher and se- 
veral speeches ; the pitcher chased and the speeches ch: ; but the ceremony, as 
a whole, decidedly florid, not to say flamboyant in style. Th a 
well deserve the good-will of the public on general grounds, that I am sure a 
body’s sympathy will be freely extended to them ce. ha 
for the p' -givers, they deserve to be told that when Mr. 
casion of his recent marriage, packed up his household gods for a trip with his 
new Rachel, he unearthed among otber rubbish long locked up in the mysteri- 
ous caverns to all respectable houses, and usually known as closets, a 
large box, which being opened, was found to contain a silver “ testimonial,” 
value £1000. This Pag bene had been presented to the t lan on his 
departure from America, but so completely it passed out of his mind into 
his closet, that no member of his family had ever before seen or heard of it! 
Sach is the gratitade of greatness. It is pleasant, however, to see the public 
occasionally snubbed, precisely as it delights to snub its whilom pets ; Fat as 
for Mr. Macready himself, what an Aladdin’s palace his must be! If 
all the skeletons in bis closets are of this calibre, “ I would | wore his sorrows.” 

HAMILTON. 
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Fatto And Fancies. 


Sir W. Gore Ouseley went to England in the Persia on Wednesday.—— 
—Onr neighbour, Mr. W. E. Rider (16 Beekman St), agent for the N, Y, 
Paraffine Company, has called our attention to a vewly invented candle, 
made from one of the products of the distillation of coal, which rivals in 
appearance the floest sperm candle and surpasses it in illamina 
power. These Paraffine candies are inodorous, require no enuffiag, 
are prodnced at a cheap rate——————"The Mill on the Floss,” by 
George Eliott, is out. But, says the N. Y. Tunes. it does not attract 
one-tenth part of the attention which is given to the forthcom- 
ing “ Mill on the Heath,” by Heenan and Sayers. ——The 
Shakespearears of this city held high festival at the Centa 
on Monday evening, the 295th Anniversary of the birth of the 
Avon. Mr. Galian C. Verplanck was in the Chair ; Judge Daly and Mr. 
Thomas Hicks acted as Vice-Presidents, The toaste were seven in 
number, each heralded by a quotation from Shakespeare, and a a 
from the works of the immortal “swan,” were replied to by the . 
Mr. Hadson, Mesers. Wm. M. Evarts, R. Grant White, James T. Brady, 
J. H. Siddons, and Joba H. Gourlie. —-——The Times, in an article on 
submarine cables, says that the cable for Gibraltar will be ready for 
submerging about the middle of September next. It is proposed to lay 
it in two equal portions—-one from Gibraltar to Cape Finisterre, and the 
other from Finisterre, it is hoped, to the south-west coast of Ireland. 
——_——The St. George’s Society of Toronto, instead of providing their 
anvual dinner on Monday, celebrated the sion in the cathedral, and 
gave to the poor the money the banqnet would have cost——_——At 
Greenock a yacht bas been constructed on @ new ign ag she mea- 
eares 40 feet long, 6 feet beam, and 7} feet deep. The fore part of the 
yacht is conically shaped, over whicn the ecrew is fitted with three 
blades ; tls oil be werbes by a8 ener Se power, and made on 

is met it is intended that the vessel 

















a new rotary principle. B 

should be See instead of being ed, as by the other modes. 

Mr. Gladstone succeeds Lord Macaulay as a Trustee of the British Mu- 
seum. A cast of Mrs. Jameson's face was taken after death. It is 
to be used in preparing a bust of the deceased . Gladstone 
was installed a Rector of University on the 16.h 
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Prince Lucien Bonaparte is obtaining from Liége a Wallonic translation 
Matthew's Gospel, the Liége dialect being the first among all the na- 
¢ : of the rae-d’oll. Mr. Cobden bas 





£40,000 subscribed by bis Lancashire friends, but on condition of band- | port 


ing over to them a considerable, but at present unproductive, propert 
he bolds in that county. The large amount invested by him in Illinois 
Central Railway shares is expected to be realizable at some distant day. 
—_———The Montreal Cricket Club bave jast given an amateur theatri- 
cal exhibition, for the purpose of ony | money to assist in paying the 
expenses incurred in bringing the “ All England Eleven” to Oanada. 
———An earthquake shook St. Marks, Hayti, on the 8tb inst., but did 
not do mach damage. Mr. Macready, who, till recently, bas re- 
sided at Sherborne, bas jast married Miss Cecile Louise F. Spencer, 
jaughter of the late Sir William Beechey. —M. Louis Blane 
as appeared successfully in a new character, that of English lecturer. 
The title of bis discourse is, “On the Mysterious Personages and Agen- 
cies in France towards the close of the Bighteenth Century.” At 
Laybach a Prussian officer of the line io fall uniform enlists recruits for 
the service of the Pope at one of the public hotels, and it is stated that 
his success has been far beyond his expectations. —Sir H. Beecher’s 
acht, the M ia, of the R.Y.S., bas been in the North River for some 
past. Hence Sir H. Beecher will take bis yacht to Cowes. Her 
burthea is 105 tons, and she is “ Yankee’’ built. —The papers 
state that Sir Jobn Crampton, sometime our Ambassador to Washington, 
and now to the Russian Court, has just led Miss Victoire Balfe, the 
young and plisbed daughter of the lar composer, to the hy- 
meneal altar —— The model for the intended statue of Sir Henry 
Havelock in Trafalgar-equare has been completed by Mr. Behnes, the 
rou!ptor, and has been exhibited in his studio. The figure stands about 
12 feet high, and is calm, erect, simple, and composed. The statue is 
expected to be placed on its site, at the eastern side of Trafalgar-square, 
in the month of August.—————The weather in N. Y. daring the week 
has been cold. On Wednesday snow fell in large damp flakes. In the 
south of England April opened with unseasonable and strange weather. 
On the 2nd, at Portsmouth, heavy showers of rain fell at intervals, ac- 
companied at times by large flakes of snow and hail, the atmosphere be- 
ing very cool, with a strong wind from the south-west. Next morning 
thfek cloads gathered, and a very heavy shower of rain and hail followed, 
accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning and one or two tremendous 
of thander._——_—P rofessor Owen, at a late lecture on fossil mam- 
ia, oy of an ancient real “ British lion,’ of a British bear and a 
hyena, the evidences of whose destructiveness are distinctly visible in the 
bone-caves of the country ————The Great Western Railway Company 
of Canada, at the meeting of English shareholders ia London, on the 4th 
inst., declared a dividend of £2 per cent. per annum. The gross revenue 
of the past balf year amounted to £207,502 19s. 6d., and the workin 
expenses to £125,284 93. 9d. A vote of £6,000 bas been 
by the Victoria Parliament to be applied to the exploration of the Aus- 
tralian continent, and a committee has been formed to out the or- 
ganisation and control ofa pest for that purpose. ew engines 
are being built with seven fe 
York in four hors, including stoppages--——The reception of Father 
Lacordaire as a member of the French Academy will take place in May. | 
M. Guizot will reply to the address of the new academician.————The | 
Papal Excommunication, as translated by some London papers, is signed 
by an Apostolical “ Curser” and Magister “Carser.” This is a curious 
mistake. The word is “ Cursor,” a Latin term signifying an officer who 
serves @ process. 
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JUDGE HALIBURTON ON THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT. 


The fifteenth anniversary of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, 
(which is in an exceedingly prosperous condition) Mr. Tom Taylor in 
the chair, was celebrated at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 2ad inst. 
Mr. Taylor was sapported by Colonel Lindsay, St. George’s Volunteers, 
and Mr. Haliburton. 

The Chairman, who bad previously given in succession the toast of 
“The Queen” and that of “The Prince Consort and the rest of the 
Royal Family, the Prince of Wales excepted,” amid the acclamations of 
the com proposed “ The Prince of Wales and the British Colonies.” 
(Cheern’ they might be surprised at the juxtaposition, but there was 
good reason for it, seeing that the Prince of W was the heir-appa- 
rent of the throne of this kingdom, while the British colonies were the 
heirs-apparent of its strength and greatness. It was well, therefore, 
that the two heirs apparent should become acquainted with each other. 
The Prince of Wales was just completing that of bis education 
which was to be learnt from books. At home, at Edinburgh and at Ox- 
ford, he was taking a survey of what literature and science had done ; 
and now he was eutering upon that not less important branch of educa- 
tion which was to be acquired in the t book of the world. He had 
already visited that region of the Old World in which he had been en- 
abled to study art in its noblest relics, and to see national greatness io 
the twilight of its traditions and in the decrepitade of its remains. He 
was now about to turn from the book of the Old World to that of the 
New, where, in British North America, he would see a noble and puie- 
gant in the first flash of poate strength, not devoted to arts, 
bat rege a sturdy conflict with untamed nature ; not reposing on the 
ashes of a great past, but reaching forward to the achievements of a 
glorious future. (Cheers.) 

toast was drank with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Haliburton, M.P., briefly responded—He said it would be great 
presumption in him, who bad neither official rank vor social position, to 
return thanks on bebalf of the Prince of Wales; but, having been born 

British North America, and having resided there for by far the greater 
part of bis life, whither also bis family before him b igrated 150 


dependence. How is this? So determined are the shipowners to effect 
their own “ rain” and that of the North American colonies, that last week 
the large if not unprecedented number of 20 ships cleared out from this 
for Canada, and there are yet on the berth 13 other vessels, of whict 
six belong to Mr. Rankin? How short a time has proved the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to be better infurmed upon the subject than even 
those engaged in the trades affected appeared to be? The im: given 
to the Canadian trade of course affects all branches of shipp = 80 that 
even those who do not participate in the “ rain’ of the colonial timber 
dealers and the English importers will have reason to remember this 
epoch from the sudden advance in seamen’s wages.— Liverpool Mercury. 





AoricuLTuraL AND Emigration Sratistics or Inetaxp.—The Regis 
trar-General for Ireland has published bis anaval tables, showing the es- 
timated average produce of crops for the year 1859, and the emigration 
from Irish ports from the let of January to the 3lst of December, 1859. 
From these returns it appears that there wasa great diminution in the 
yield of the crops in 1859, as compared with the previous year; the 
cereals produced less by 1,183,519 quarters, Potatoes show a decrease 
of 562,702 tons, or about sufficient to supply every family in Ireland 
(averaging five persons to a family) with a stone of potatoes each da 
for nearly two months and a half; turnips show a redaction of 902,71 
tons, mangold-wurtzel of 96,477 tons, cabbage of 51,487 tons, and hay of 
379,227 tons. The only crop which shows an increase is the important 
one of flax, which yielded 3994 tons above the produce in 1858, but this 
was owing to 44,636 acres more baving been sown in 1859. This decrease 
in the average yield of all the crops in 1859 may be attributed to the ex. | 
treme dryness and high temperature of the seasou, the weather having been | 
for a longperiod un usually hot, and rain not baving fallen for a considera- | 
ble time, and also to the decrease in the acreage under tillage. It ap-| 

are from other returns furnished that the rates of produce per acre in | 

859 were lower than the average of ten years—1850 to 1859—for every 
crop with the exception of wheat. Notwithstanding this great dimioa- 
tion, the corn crops produced for the consumption of each family in the | 
country, allowing five to each family, 212 stones for the year, or about 
8 Ibs. daily, and the potato crop was equal to nearly 22 lbs. daily for the 
same here ‘4, of persons. The emigration from Irish ports during the | 
t year exceeded that of the previous one by 16,506 ap mat 68,093 | 
ae left the country in 1858, and 84,599 in 1859 ; of this latter amount | 
46,431 were males, 38,168 females. These include 2679 males and | 
1321 females, or 4000 persons who did not belong to Ireland, leaving the | 
remaining 80 590 to represent the emigration of the Irish during 1859. 








A Lerrer or Georce Wasninoton.—At a sale of autograph letters, in | 
London, on the 5th inst., a letter of Washington, written when a subal- | 
tern in the service of the colonial government to the Governor of Vir- | 
ginia, sold for £15 108. The substauce of the letter was as follows :— | 
‘I am much concerned that your Honour should seem to charge me with 
ingratitude for your generous and my undeserved favours, for I assure 
you, Honble. Sir, nothing is a greater stranger to my breast, or a sin 





et driving wheels, to ran from London to| that my soul more abbors, than that black aod detestable one, Ingrati-| Fraser was ap old and much 
tude.” He intends resigning his command, adducing as one of his rea- | K 


sons tbe smallness of his pay. ‘I have a Constitution hardy enough to 
encounter and undergo most severe tryals, and I flatter myself reso- 
lution to face what any man durst as shall be prov’d when it comes to 
the Test, which I believe we are upon the borders off.” Requests, if he 
cannot be allowed British pay, to serve as a volunteer; otber officers 
will not remain long without an alterati Institutes comparison be- 
tween the pay of the British officers and those of the American army, 
“if we should be fortunate enough to drive the French from Ohio—as 
far as your Honour would please have them sent to—in any short time, 
our pay will not be sufficient to discharge our firstexpenees * * * *| 
the motives that lead me bere were pure and noble, I had no view of ac- 
quisition, but that of Honour, by serving faithfully my King and Coun- | 
eo He relates his movements in continuation of the preceding letter | 
—he has met a body of the French and had an engagement with them, 
anes taken — other D poms: —_ de Laforce, “s one enter- 
Pp g man, ® person great subtilty and cunning.’ ie expects 
to meet a larger force of the French, whom he must withstand if the 
are 5 to 1, or he will lose the Indians. “ Your Honour may depend I will 
not be surpriz’d let them come what hour they will, and this is as mach 
as 1 can promise—but my best endeavours shall not be wanting to de- 
serve more. I doubt not but if you hear lam beaten, but you will at the 
same [time] hear that we have done our duty in fighting long [as) there 
was @ possibility of bope.”’ 


Tue Court.—The Queen left Backingham Palace for Windsor Castle 
on Monday, the 2nd of April. Bamng So week, in company with the 
Prince Consort, her Majesty has n taking much out-door ex- 
ercise. On Thursday, P: Alfred was confrmed in the private cha- 
pel of Windsor C by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The list of 
guests includes the names of Prince Nicholas of Nassau, and Prince Vie- 
tor of Hobenlobe, the Earl and Countess of Tankerville, the Earl and | 
Countess of Winchester, Lord Clarence Paget, Lord Lianover, Mr. and 








of the Rolls), Professor de la Rive of Geneva. Prince Alfred has sat to 
- — the photographer, who has succeeded in taking his portrait 
size. 
Tur Toms or tue Ducuess or GLovcester.—On the 6th inst. the 
Queen, the Prince Consort, and other members of the Royal Family, 
visited the tomb of the late Dachess of Gloucester, which has recent 
been erected in the south aisle of the Chapel Roya! of St. George, Wind. 
sor, at the expense of her Majesty. The top of the tomb is composed of 
serpentine marble, the figure of the cross, with the rose, thistle, and 








yeare ago, he should be less than mortal if he did not feel attached to a 
people whose many virtues be well knew and ted, and among whom 
¢ numbered all the friends he bad in the world. (Cheers.) The obair- 
man having alluded to him, in bis character of “ Sam Slick,” as “ know- 
the time of day” (a laugh), he migbt state that since he had come to 
ia this country he had observed that there was a noted clock which 
would not go (a laugh), and he thought from his antecedents he might 
bave been chosen of the committee for its regulation. (A | 
Bae To Se 6 mittee that the clock would not go, for it might 
members of the House of Commons the value of time. It might 
teach there was something else to do besides talk, and teach even Mr. 
t there was something better than spinning long yarns. (A laugh.) 
“He could not for a moment doubt that the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to British North America would be productive of great good, for there 
he would see an ap of the Crown equal to one-ninth part of the 
habitable globe, uneq for the extent of its inland navigation by any 
other part of the world, and inbabited by 3,000,000 of people as intelli 
gent, as , and as loyal as any io Her Majesty's dominions, 
(Oneers.) was delighted that bis Royal Highness was going there, 
»@od that the people would have an pg agony! of exhibiting the loyalty 
vwhich animated them. He was not first of the Royal family whe 
had been there. His grandsire, the Duke of Kent, was Commander-ia- 
Chief in that country, and in bim every colonist found a friend and a 
epatron. Mr. Gladstone, the most eloquent as he was the most reckless 


k being enamelled thereon. The front as well as the ends are 


Mrs, Sidney Herbert, Mre. W. E. Gladstone, Sir John Romilly (Master | 


| 


mented merely down the front, and on the caffe, with buttons; but, ir 
for demi-toilette, a broad flounce, with three narrow ones for a heading 
sometimes, bound with a coloured taffetas—sometimes, also, the 
are themselves of a different colour; but then they are covered with 
black guipure. This is, of course, more dressy, but perhaps hardly go 


pretty. 

The epring bonnets give evidence of a growing taste for simplicity, 
without showing any diminution of elegance. Silk capotes, covered 
with black or white , or tulle bouillonné, are the prelude to leghora 
and straw bonnets as usual.— We have seen an elegant white crape bon- 
net, the front and curtain bouillonné, without any other trimming than 
a sprig of pink rhododendron, and another still ic bed. When this 
flower is worn on bonnets—and it is very fasbionable just now—it. 
made much emaller than the natural flower. Yellow stocks, lilac, 
hawthorn are favourite flowers for straw bonnets. Very pretty 
are being made, partly of leghorn and partly of silk ; the front | 
and the crowa, which is soft, and of drawn silk. These are trimmed 
either with raches of silk, a simple bow, or a small bouquet of flowers. — 
A charming capote in this style may be made, the curtain and soft crown 
of gilliflower-coloured silk. the front of \eghorn, and the trim a 
small spray of azalease. The same flower in the cap, and ribbon s' 
the same colour ae the crown.—Velours & la Reine will still be wora 
another month, at least.—There is a disposition to dec the size of 
the head-dresser. The very large head dresses lately worn have cer- 
tainly not increased the charms of their fair wearers, but have been most 
unbecoming to many kinds of beauty. 

There is not much change at present in mantles; it is just now the 
season for cachemires.—Le Folle. 
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Ovituary. 
In London, -. James Hope, late 924 Highlanders, in his 72d year. He ao 
companied the Walcheren Expedition in 1809, served through the Peninsular 
War, and again fought under the Duke of Wellington at Quatre ba ay Water- 
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loo, where he was severely wounded.—At Rio de Janeiro, J. Ham! 
RN., of H. M. 8. Madagascar.—In London, John Abercrombie, Esq., late Sup 
gre oe  Dengeens, ged S. sn0 gd 

"s pa 4. 
aged 77, late of the R. Of eet ees . 
in the 59th year of his age, J. Lioyd Davies, Esq., late for the 
Boroughs.—Major-General William a A 
Thomas Fry, M. A., for 55 years rector of Emberton, Backs, in his 86th year.— 


| At Cheltenham, Major-Gen. John J. Hollis, on the retired full-pay of the 25th 


Regt., aged 76.—In London, George Binmore, Esq., of the firm of 
Brodie, and Co., b Montreal.—At Cheltenham, Col. Frederick C! 
Irwin, K.H., formerly of the 83d , and ay a Commandant in Wi 
ern Australia.— At Deptford, ‘a - Symonds Crockley, in his 77th year—At 
Malta, T. A. Telfer, Esq., R. N., Secretary to Rear-Admiral , C.B— 
oh , Bart., of Dunglass, Scotland. , at Alex 
his head ropped od, end, eo thay tppesel, bs Wh cai; Wah en traiag te setae 
, and, as they sup 4 ; bat on trying to rouse 
him he was found to be dead At bec, the Hon. Malcolm Fraser. Mr. 
merchant of Quebec.—ln London, Thomas 
eogh, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Inland Revenue.—At Paris, the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Elgin. The deceased, second wife of Thomas, sixth Earl of 
Elgin, “pees daughter of Mr. Jas. Townshend Oswald, married Septem- 
ber 21, 1810, by whom, who died in November, 1841, her ladyship leaves sur- 
viving issue the Ear! of Elgin, Colonel the Hon. Robert Bruce, C.B., the Hon. 
P. W. Brace, Envoy in C , &c.—At Annesfort, county Cavan, Lord Pitz- 
me and Vesey. The deceased was in holy orders, and naa My ¢ 
title on 


pee 

his brother, the first lorJ, better known as the it Hon. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
whose election contest with Mr. O'Connell fi so mem 

the history of Ireland.—In Paris, the Abbé Huc, formerly a missionary in China 
and Thibst, and well known for his excellent work on this last named country. 


Appolurntents. 


Lord Harris to be Lord in Waiting, v. Lord B , resigned.—Lord Byron to 
be an extra Lord ia Waiting.—To be M.P.’s for Norwich, Mr. Warner, vy. H. W. 
Soeider, and Sir William Rassell, v. Viscount Bury, whose election is void.— 
To be bishop of Antigens, vacaat nearly a year ago by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Stephen Rigaud, the Rev. W. W. Jackson, Ch nto the Forces at Barbadoes, 
and to the bishop of that diocese. Mr. Jackson, who is a native of Barbadoes, 








was educated at Codrington College, through which he with dis- 
tinction. He is on his way to England, aad will in probability be conse- 
crated at the re Seo anl eee Sateen who been 
nominated to the bishopric of . Bishop Jacksoa will pore, comanee 
jurisdiction over Antigua, Nevis, St. Kitt’s, Moa 5 3, and 
minica, comprising an extent of 751 square , with a 


Arniy. 

Lieut.-Col. F. M. Eardley Wilmot is about to proceed to Canada, to 
take the command of the brigade of Royal Artillery at that station, vice 
Col. Taylor, who is ordered to retarn to England, on his appointment as 
Commandant of the School of Gunnery, Shoeburyness.——T he 
Navy Gazette states that Lord Seaton is to receive the diguity of Field- 
Marsha].—TIt is understood that the department of the Adjutant-Gen 
of Royal Engineers will be shortly removed from Chatham to Whiteball. 
——Since the disuse of corporal punishment at Woolwich, it is etated that 
according to the official returns, desertion is less frequent from the 
divisions of the army stationed there.——A hundred and forty-three men 
of all renks arrived in the Tharaes from Calcutta, ia the Warrior Queen, 
on the 3rd inst. Eleven deaths occurred on the voyage. Also, 23 men 
of the 40th, and 13 women and children from Melbourne. One man died 
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made of white marble, the inscriptions being enclosed in panels of ser- 
—s with mosaic borders, each panel diapered with the arms of Eng- 
and. On the wall immediately over, and forming a portion of the tomb 
there are four bas-reliefs, executed in white etatuary marble, with great 
artistic skill and talent, from the original designs. Al! these contain 
groups of figures illustrative of charity and piety. The following ia- 
seri appears on the edge of the marble slab at the top, occupying 
the ends and front: “ This tomb bas been erected by Queen Victoria as 
a tribute of respect and affection to her beloved aunt Mary, Duchess of 
Gloucester, A. D. 1859.” 





Fasuions ror Aprit..—Owing to the Soeertainty of the weather, the 
change of dress for the seaeon has not, as yet, been very decided. We 
find, however, that the Paris houses are quite prepared with a profusion 
of spring novelties. The Zouave jacket still reigns triumphant in the 
fashionable world. Those of velvet will give place to materiale of lighter 
texture. They are now being made in taffetas, and also in cashmere of 
different colours—principally China blue, violet, and white. The 
colours used for those of taffetas are blue, white, rose, maize, and an 
of the lighter sbades, so that it harmonizes with the rest of the toilette. 
The black taffetas Zouave is always simple aod pretty, and has the ad- 
vantage of being quite free from any eccentricity of appearance. T 
jackets are no longer quilted, but simply lined with taffetas of a contrast- 








of Mimisters (a laugh), might abolish the differential duties with respect 
to the trade of North America, but the people would still be bound by 
oo - +01 ghnp see Nate ae ( re.) = bis Royal High- 
ness, it, he would only further say, long might he con- 
“tinue to be Prince of Wales. (Cheers.) , . 

Mr. T. P. Cooke responded to the toast of “ The mores He wore a 
medal in commemoration of the action of One St. Vincent, on St. 
Miwa tf 1797, io = deed took part, which he said, amid the 
aughbter company, presented to him just fifty-two years 
one the battle was fought. . ’ 


Tae Sutrowners anv THE Canapiay Timmer Trapg.—A fortnight ago, 
in and about the Sailors’ Home, there might have been seen crowds of 
sailors looking out for ships. There was Jack loitering about, with his 
hands in hie breeches pockets, because nobody required his services. 
Last week, however, wrought a material change for his benefit. Not- 
withstanding the “ protest’’ aod “remonstrance’”’ addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exebequer by Mr. T, M‘Avity, Mayor of St. Joho, New 
Brauswick, who apprehended that the equalisation of the duties on 
foreign and colonial wood would ioflict great injury upon the colony, 
and, notwithstanding the representations made by Mr. Robert Rankin, 
who had not only predicted “ great discouragement to our North Ame- 
rican colonies,” but a furtber depression of the shipping interest by aa 
increase of the Baltic timber trade, which is carried oa by forei 
—notwitbstanding the direful consequences w these gen 
ticipated as the results of the Chancellor of the *s proposal, it 
bas no sooner law than its cffect is seen in the diminution of an- 
ors Jack Tars. Whilst only a few days ago there were more wait- 

for ships thao there bad been for many years, and wages of £2 10s, 
& mooth were readily taken, their services are now at a premium ; Jack’s 
wages are raised to £3 10+. a month, and We strats about in perfect in- 








ing shade. Thas the black or white, with coloured silk—the coloured 
with white. The lining is bordered with narrow ruche of the same 
colour, generally pl so that it shows a little beyond the edge, and 
the outside bas a training of narrow guipure round it, which faite over 
the ruche. The embroideries of or silver give to these @ more par- 
ticular style, which many ladies do not admire. A little later in the 
season we shall find them made in muslin, for summer dresses, We, 
even now, meet with them in lace for soirées, or fordinner-dress, Round 
the foundation, which is generally of tulle, is a broad lace falling over 
the dress, forming a flounce, or ruche. The sleeves are made very large, 
and opened up, and trimmed round witb lace ; and, when dressily worn, 
bave no under-sleeves, but leave the arm uncovered. 
Morning dresses are still worn with closed high bodies, and trimmed 
with ruches ; bat for demi-toilets some wear them open in froat, but not 
far down. Skirts continue to be trimmed with a number of narrow 
flounces, or with a wide and, baving several oarrow as a heading. A 
rather more novel style of trimming is that of narrow flounces, parted at 
the bottom of the ekirt, and en up to the waist between each 
breadth. In taffetas, of rather a deep shade, this looks very well. 
Redingotes, or morning dresses are now usually crossed, and fastened up 
the side, During the wiuter, they were battcned up on the shoulder ; 
but they are now made open round the throat, and down vo the top of 
the corsets, with a revers, Until the warm weather onions us to resort 


v Bvt-Msj Henry, placed on supernumerary list; Sec Capt Campbell to 
hese | Lts Betty and Hotbeworth to be Sec Capt. Brevet—Lt-Col aud 
| lor, Unatt to have the temp rank of 


| on the voyage——The 4th R. E. is ordered home from Iadia,.——It 
| stated that a regiment of rifle volunteers, not a thousand miles 


from 

| Westminster, bas dispensed with the services of the adjatant, in conse- 
{quence of the dictatorial manner in which he addreesed ihe he was 
| drilling. A case exemplified by the story of a worthy private of yeo- 

| maory, who on being desired by his commanding to turn his toes 

, ia when on horeeback, roared out from the ranks, “ Hang thee, Maister 
| George, if thee do speak to I in that way, I’m blessed if I don’t raise thy 
jreat.” If le want to be soldiers, they must bebave as such.——The 


| United Service Gazette states that it is resolved to call out the whole 
tia force of the empire.——At the Music Hall, Quebec, on the 14th inst., 
“ Amateurs” performed “ The Porter’s Knot,” and “The 
finished Gentleman,” to an appreciative audience, and produced the 
of $160 for the charities of the city ——A sanatorium and inv: 
| lishment is to be established at the Cape of Good Hope for 
| of the sick and disabled troops belonging fo the various corps 
China, obviating the necessity of forwarding them the long voy 
land. A number of medical officers will be required for the 
| tablishment, aud they will be despatched as early as possible. 
| 


| War Orrice, Arai 6.—Royal Artillery: Sec Capt Orr and Hill to 
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Brigadier-Gen while in com of 
Naup. 
| Expznse or Sup Burcprxe or rae R. N.—A retarn has been published 
| relating to the expenses incurred in building and fitting H. it's shi 
during the fluancial yea" 185859. A total expeoditare in that year 
£2,163,675 is accounted for in the following way :—Ships and vessels 
| building, £475,560; ships commenced as sailing ships, and coaverted to 
| screws while building, £89,800 ; ships launched as sailing ships and sub- 
sequently converted into screws, £114,490 ; fitting out and refitting for, 
also repairs and maintenance of steam ships and veseels in, commission, 
| £523,317 ; fitting, refitting, repairs, aad maiatenance of ships and vee 
sels in the steam ordiuary, £342,254 ; repairing, fitting, and refitciag for, 
| and maintaining sailing —— aod vessels in, commission, £5,478 ; re- 
| pairing aad maiatainiag sailing ships ia ordinary, £4,399 ; fix an 
maiuiaining hulke, &c., £12,135 ; maintenance of all yard craft, 
| &c., £13,577 ; incidental expenses of buoys, &o., £248,001 ; 
foreiga 


az 


f 


: capstans, 
machinery for steam vessels, £250,996 ; stores, seat home from 
stations, £37,997 ; stores purchased at home, £56,469. 


| The Siren, 16, sloop, from the S. American Station, arrived at Spithead 
| on the 2ad of April, and is to be off, having been ia 
| about four years. ——The Vulture, 6, steam-tri is to be off into 


to open sleeves again, they will continue to be worn tight closed to the | ordinary.—The Cirsar is to be stationed at Naples. It was inteaded 
wrist or rounded, and left to the elbow, the u part being to sead the Vicor Emmanuel, but es that name is table at Ni 
en suite with the drese, , with bouillons, jockeys, ¢ &. the Caesar was sent instead.—lIt is ramoured that the successor to 

The rage for gold rather focreases than diminishes. It is! Admiral Baynes, 
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* | ‘The large lake of Tathoo; however, was Visited, in going to which is 
New Books. | passed the commencement of those fields of mulberry trees which, ex- 
We bave already directed the attention of our readers to Mr. Oliphant’s tending through the departments of Kiashing and Hoochow, render these 
very interesting account of Lord Elgin’s mission to China and Japan ; but | the most celebrated silk producing districts in this province. On re- 
we are sure that our readers will none the less welcome this fuller no- | turning from this excursion, it was time to be back in Shanghai for the 
tice of that volume from the pen of en occasional contributor to the | mail, where ten days were most agreeably epent. The wines in China 
. | are always drank warm, and are principally extracted from millet seed ; 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, in the years 1857, °58 and '59, by | after dinner the grandees drink red tea, which is strong but delicately 
Laurence Oliphant, Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. Just at this mo- favoured, and apewers the purpose of coffee as a digestive. It simply 
ment, when we bear that Lord Elgin is to be sent a second time to| differs from the green in being subjected for a longer time to the steam- 
China as Embassador Extraordinary, Mr. Oliphant’s book comes to throw ing process. This is followed usually by delicious almond tea, Lord 
light on that unknown land of which too much is known to be content | Elgin being expected at Ningpo from the South, the Secretary 
with. so little. For centuries China has been the Sphinx’s riddle to | goes over to meet him, and ascends the Ningpo river twelve 
Europe, and the glowing narratives of the Jesuits were not calculated to miles. Here were seen erections like enormous haystacks, which 
allay curiosity, which by degrees assumed the proportions of a principle. | are icebouses for the preservation of fish ; they are obliged by law to 
A late French Vaudeville, often played here, has for its title, “Il faut qa’ | keep asupply for three years always in store. Ningpo ranks first among 
une porte soit ouverte ou fermée ;”’ the experience of China shows this to | the cities now open to Europeans. [+ lies at the junction of two rivers, 
be a pointed epigram. That tantalizing door against which the western | has a population of a quarter of a million, and is tive miles in circumfer- 
pressure seemed ineffectually exerted, opened only wide enough to let | ence. It is famed as having produced some of the most celebrated poets 
out tea for all the world, porcelain inimitably beautiful, silk and crape, and men of letters ; and it contains book-shops that do credit to its high 
and in short all that could minister to the daintiest tastes of the most | literary reputation. A great deal of beautiful carving and inlaying work 
aristocratic civilization. Glimpses of gardens with fairy forest trees two | is done here, and costly embroidery of silk and satin. There is very lit- 
feet high, camellias in gorgeous groves, and the exquisite sweet-olive | tle old china to be had. 
shedding its strangely mingled fragrance of fruit and flowers, were not | An expedition to the Snowy Valley, though pleasuntly told, is not char- 
calculated to repress desire, and once more the fatal gift of beauty | acteristic enough to be curious in China. It is only in their triumphs 
brought its curse. | nature that they interest us, and we are too artificial in our taste 
It would interest few general readers to hear of the “ Arrow case,” | to dwell with any pleasure there on the beautiful eoenery which else- 
out of which grew Lord Elgin’s first mission ; and those who take account | where would be admired. The hill sides are terraced to their summit, 
of euch matters have seen more than enough of it, for it ocenpied the | and a picturesque water-fall rewarded the climbers who had discarded 
English Parliament many days, and gave rise to mach bitter discussion, | the light mountain chairs ia which the ascent of 1,500 feet is usually 
The Chinese in an evil hour had permitted themselves to pull down an| made. The “Temple of the Snowy Crevice” is the abode of dirty 
English flag, and substitute their own where it had no right to fly ; for | bonzes in black and gray serge, who pray and beg alternately. Return- 





this cause a special mission was sent to China to demand apology, and 
such engagements for the future as should satisfy England. Mr. Oliphant 
went as Private Secretary to Lord Elgin, and in hie book gives a clear | 
account of all the Chinese labyrinthine complications, and a lively and 





interesting sketch of all he saw and did. It is written in a perfectly 


candid tone, and with that free adventurous spirit which distinguishes | 
the traveller par excellence. Mr. Oliphant is a born traveller, without | 


habits and without prejudices ; eats sea slugs and garlic rejoicingly, and 
shows a flexible adaptability which, had he beea shipwrecked on the 
Chinese coast, would have brought him out at Pekin au opaque button 
Mandario. 

On arriving at Siugapore, Lord Elgin heard the disastrous news of the 
Mutiny in India. He instantly diverted the expeditionary force from Chi- 
na and sent it \o India, whilst he went on in the Shannon to Hong Kong, 
where the account of the rebellion was such that Lord Elgin abandoned 
all hope of recalliog from the pre-sing public service the troops, whose 
absence enhanced the difficulties of his own service immeasurably. Fur- 
ther reflection induced him to go in person to the seat of war, and he 
there gave up bis magnificent frigate the Shannon, for the Company's 
service. This decision and energy saved Bengal to Englaud through the 
Chinese force, but left Lord Elgin on bis return from Iudia ia « position 
of most painful inactivity at Hong Kong, whilst waiting for fresh troops 
from England. In this interval Mr. Oliphant made a hasty vigit to Ma 
*nilla, where he saw the cheroots being transformed into Havana shaped 
cigars, saw the curious Pena embroidered by dirty damsels in transparent 
jackets, and the Lago de Bai, the largest sheet of fresh water yet disco- 
vered in the Eastern archipelago—28 miles in length by 22 in breadth ; 
found no alligators as reported, but thousands of flying foxes concealed 
ia the leafy shades, which droop into the borders of the lake, hanging by 
their feet in dark festoons, their unsightly bodies concealed by their ex- 
pansive wings, till disturbed by the unlooked-for visitor, they flapped 
heavily away, too late to save several of these monstrous bats from 
being hunted into the water—and then back again to Hong Kong, to wait 
impatiently in the steaming heat the arrival of the necessary force. In 
this interval occurred the bombardment and taking of Canton, the cap- 
ture of Yeh, and the occupation of the city by the English. 

Meantime the four powers, acting in concert, had decided on address- 
ing a communication to Pekin, demanding @ plenipotentiary to be sent 
to Shanghai ; in the event of the Imperial Commissioner not arriving be- 
fore the end of March, the Embacsadors declared their intention of pro- 
eveding to some point near the capital, to treat directly with the highest 
officers. Mr. Oliphant was, with the French Secretary, the bearer of this 
note to Shanghai, for the purpose of having it forwarded, with the least 
possible delay, to the capitol. The Intendant of Shanghai being absent, 
it was deemed necessary to deliver the notes in person to the Governor 
of Kiangsee, to whom they were addressed. “ This high functionary re- 
sided at the celebrated city of Soo-chow, which, since the occupation of 
Nankin by the rebels, has taken the rank of the provincial city.” 
There were too ways of reaching Soo-chow, and, naturally, the longest 
end least common was chosen, which proved the priocipal cause of the 
ultimate success of the expedition. They went up the river Wangpoo, 
on which Shanghai is situated, to a broad canal, and saw the network of 
water communication on al! sides crowded with jucks—tbe country di- 
vided into farms and hamlets, with an air of Belgium and the Low 
Countries. Here the primitive and successful manoer of scooping up 
mad in dredges of basket-work, to manure the fields, leads the candid 
traveller to doubt how far European discoveries are to be a boon to peo- 
ple so industrious, ingenious, and prosperous, without them. 

When day broke on the morning of the 26th, after two days’ travel- 
ling, they saw the walls and pagodas of Soochow, distant about three 
miles. A letter was forthwith despatched to his Excellency, to sey they 
were near Soochow, which was followed in two hours by the travell 





ing, the river route is taken for a change, and a bamboo raft formed of 
only ten bamboos gave a new, if not a dry sensation. It was very good 
fan during daylight, but they were glad to get back to their boat pretty 
well done up. A visit made to the islands of Chusan and Pootoo is in- 
teresting, the first from a thriving Catholic school,—the last as the island 
sacred to Temples, Bonzes, and deformed divinities. 

The expected answer from the Imperial Government arrived, and was 
unsatisfactory, upon which Lord Elgin decides (Ist April) to proceed at 
once to the North. He had previously, as early as 2d March, in antici- 
pation of this emergency, addressed to the Admiral a letter, desiring 
that there should be collected at Shanghai a fleet of ganboats drawing 
very little water. To this the Admiral replied that his attention had 
been already given to this subject, and arrangements made in conse- 
quence, and that he should be in Shanghai himself on the 16th. It was 
now time for the Admiral and his gunboats to arrive, and they were 
eagerly waited for. The Roman Catholic College and Missionary esta- 
blishment of Seccaway lies twelve miles from Shanghai. It has 80 young 
students, who are instructed in the classics of China,—for the wise and 
wily Roman Catholics well know the strength of early ties and attach- 
ments,—and these boys, educated to attain the highest dignities of the 
empire, ensure to their masters a grateful protection, and retain a last- 
ing impression in favour of the class to which they owe their honours. 
There are said to be converts to these missions even among the Manda- 
rins ; but philosopby seems generally to excite more interest than reli- 
gion among the higher classes. Iutelligence being received that the 
Admiral bad anaccountably postponed his departure, it was deemed in- 
expedient to betray to the authorities any seeming vacillation, and it was 
therefore decided to start for the Peiho without the expected gun-boate— 
Lord Elgio leaving a pressing letter tor the Admiral stating his anxiety 
to have these vessels, both as likely to bring the Imperial government 
to terms by their. appearance within the bar of the Peiho River, and as 
indispensable to ascend that river to Tientsin. 

The passage up the Yellow Sea was mostjagreeable ; favourable winds 
and delightful weather. After passing the large town of Tengchow, one 
of the porte opened by the new treaty, the muddy Galf of Pecheelee 
soon brought them to the mouth of the Peiho, of which fact they were 


Pratt 
of the houses are paper, dog cages of paper, strings of paper, and so on. 
Lord Elgin determined on the unprecedented course of sailing straight 
up to the capital, Yedo ; and nothing interfering, anchored there, not far 
from the Japanese fleet, five miles from the capital of the empire. Ar- 
rangements were soon made to allow the party to reside on shore, 
and a Buddhist temple fitted up for their reception, Every thing in Japan 
has its own cachet, the jug and basin on the stand of black lacker—the 
jug like a small bucket, the basin like a miniature tub, the cups lack- 
ered inside, and china of the newest style; some tea cups had a round 
tortoise in the bottom, which on the cup being filled with hot tea, rose 
to the surface and played about ; egg-shell china abounded, and in short, 
the most ravishing specimens of vertu that ever a man’s pocket was sub- 
jected to. The lacker work embossed in gold and silver is exquisite. 
Tea is always served by the shopkeepers during the purchase, varied 
by a beverage of hot water poured over rose leaves, with sugar, which is 
a great rarity in Japan, one of the few articles imported. 
There are no asses, mules or pigs in Japan; and although there are 
cows, milk, butter, and cheese are unknown. 
In official costume, straw colour is full-dress, combined with blue and 
black for state occasions. The dog peculiar to Japan is supposed to be 
the origin of the King Charles breed, which it closely resembles ; bat it is 
smaller and very delicate—these dogs sell for $60 a pair. The gardens 
and cottages in the country display exquisite taste, the grotesque mi- 
nutenees of the Chinese is not here, but a most happy and elaborate de- 
| tail. Policemen march abead in black gauze uniforms, and keep off the 
crowds. Tea houses abound, served by maidens who gracefully present 
every thing iu lacker, even the hottest tea. The Japan tea is more de- 
licate than the Chinese, and un old chronicle says the plant is manared 
with dried anchovies, and a liquor pressed out of mustard seed, Let no 
one doubt anything strange or new where the women, as soon as they 
are married, consent to pull out their eyebrows and blacken their teeth, 
so as to diminish their charms. If the effect is so great as often to in- 
clude the husband among the disgusted, still che custom holds good ; and 
only the depraved portion of the sex object to being hideous, The Ja- 
panese gardeners pride themselves on their skill in dwarfing ; there is a 
story of a box 3 inches long by 2 broad containing a fir-tree, a bamboo, 
and a plum-tree, in full blossom which wae sold for $1,200. “ 

The Jugglers are the most remarkable in the world, and a most curi- 
ous exhibition was given before Lord Elgin. 

The treaty all this time in progress, modelied on the one granted 
to America, required continual lunches and breakfasts, kept up 
the spirit of good fellowship which made the whole visit to Ja- 
pan so agreeable. That the Emperor did not accord a personal inter- 
view to Lord Elgin was soon after fully, if not satisfactorily explained, by 
the fact that the poor man was dead and buried at the time. This, in ao- 
cordance with Japanese custom, was kept secret for six weeks. Mean- 
time the Emperor sent Lord Elgin and the members of the mission a 
number of presents, as their departure from Yedo was now at hand. To 
his Excellency a group of storks beautifully worked in silver, eighteen 
inches high and of exquisite design ; to Commander Ward who brought 
out the yacht to be presented to the Emperor a very handsome China 
bowl, curiously lackered inside, and a lackered cabinet very highly fin- 
ished ; to each of the other gentlemen a number of rolls of silk, alas! 
in strips three yards long and one wide, and therefore utterly useless, 
Then any number of dressing gowns meant as robes of state ; of these 
Lord Elgin had thirty. 

And now comes the day fixed for signing the treaty and leaving Japan 
—the fatal packing of egg-shell china, and precious lacker work is at 
hand. Here is a pile of Japanese costumes. there two little Japanese 
dogs, whining of course ; in this corner swords, in that books ; in the mid- 
dle of the room a money weigher,—for no foreign coin passes in Japan ; 
every where gigantic deal cases; at last with that well-known gush of 
despair which comes when evidently things cannot be got into their 
places, a blind trust is felt in the Japanese packers ; and somehow, every- 
thing is pushed in, and packed in, and hammered down, and lunch and 
the Commissioner come. 

The treaty was solemnly signed, the (dead) Emperor sent a grand 
banquet and his warmest wishes for Lord Elgin’s future success and 
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not left in doubt, the water shoaling to fcur fathoms ; on every side the 
turbid waters were lashed into foam by gales which spun round with in- 
credible velocity, making a cauldron of the gulf. And here they had to 


further delay of the gun boats, negociations were again opened by the pleni- 
potentiaries, which as usual proving unsatisfactory, measures were taken 
to proceed to Tientsin, and orders given to attack the forts at the mouth 
of the Peiho. These were carried without any difficulty, and Lord Eigin 
proceeded to Tientsin, where he eventually made his famous treaty, by 
which an English Ambassador was permitted to reside at Pekin, and 
English travellers permitted access to the country of China, whether for 
trade or pleasure. 

Tientsin has been decaying ever since the destraction of the Grand Canal, 
and now is a squalid and impoverished place estimated to contain half a 
million of inhabitants. Formerly mach of the wealth of the empire flowed 
by Tientsin, which bas now been compelled to find other channels; a 
thousand grain junks at a time carrying rice to Pekin used to be seen on 
this Imperial canal, and this indeed was ite principal use. The Rebellion 
is producing serious consequences on the crops in China, and seems not 





The Imperial Canal had been entered during the night, and they now 
proceeded on that once celebrated work, which for five years has been 
irretrievably damaged by the bursting of its banks by the Yellow River, 
the expenses of the rebellion preventing the Government from spending 
apy money in repairing this magnificent work. The city is built in the 
shape of a perfect square, each side four miles in length. The sudden 
appearance of the strange boat belore the water-gate Foonum gave the 
officials no time to shut it; so they made frantic gesticulations, ordering 
it to turn back, which were of coarse not understood, and Mr. Oliphant’s 
boat, which happened to be leading, pushed through in such a hurry as to 
carry away part of the gate, and then was pacifically moored in a retired 
spot under the wally. A biue-button Mandarin soon brought the wel- 
come news, that the Governor would receive them in his yamun, and 
chairs were sent for them. At this interview the usual flowery civilities 
are exchanged, pastry eaten and hot wine drank—the Governor enquires 
when Yeh is to be killed, and when the Ambaseadors are coming north; 
and after all the “rites” are got through, they retarn to their boats, 
elated at their being the first barbarians received ia Soochow. 

So excessive is the jealousy of the Chinese as to foreigners entering 
their cities, that Mr. Oliphant did not think proper to press his success 
beyond the fact of his reception, and with regret decided not to see the 
sights of Soochow, although these have been celebrated in forty octavo 
Volumes—the population was estimated by the Governor at about three 


interference of Russian aid ; but this lies beyond our review. 


cast anchor. On the arrival of the French Minister, and the news of 


unlikely to terminate in a famine ; the rice sent to Pekin last year did 
not amount to a tenth of the demand, and the supply of dried locusts,| not to gratify it. Is has been necessary even to leave out 
which is unlimited, is not a very good substitute. The treaty has been | facts of the greatest interest, because they led to so much more— 
so fully discussed in the papers that it seems unnecessary to notice it! such as Lord Elgin’s passing the rebels at Nankin, their resistance, &c, ; 
more particularly at this time. Since it was signed it has been broken | this involved a sea fight, and 20 is postponed to the reading of Mr. Oli- 
in the most bloody and barbarous manner by the attack on Mr. Bruce,! phant’s book and description of the same. The expedition up the Yang- 
who attempted to carry out its provisions by going to Pekin as Minister. 
On this occasion, the forts so feebly defended in Lord Elgin’s ascent of | and Lord Elgin received « manifesto from the rebel Celestial Emperor 
the river, were transformed into fortifications recalling Sebastopol and 
manned by unerring gunners. Such a strange change in skill and science | further progress, they pass two Imperial fleets watching the rebels at a 
has called forth the most angry comments in England on the probable | safe distance. The unhappy peasactry are pillaged by both parties, and 


prosperity—and now came the most important feature of the day’s work : 
to hand over to her new owners the yacht sent by her Majesty to the 
Emperor. The Commissioners rushed away to attire themselves suit- 
ably for the occasion, and on coming to the yacht they blazed out in 
gorgeous array. Higo literally covered with large crabs in raised sil- 
ver, standing out in high relief on an embroidered silk ; another with a 
cheerful looking skull, and each and all with emblems back and front. 
These Lord Elgin formally addressed, and to them delivered the yacht. 
Immenee firing of guns, and waving of flags, a final feast, and then fure- 
well ; and the Japanese visit bas ended a pleasant episode and a complete 
success. 

Shanghai againa—no Commissioners yet, nor for three weeke—at last 
they came, and after a hitch about the residence at Pekin, finally settled 
and signed, an¢é Lord Elgin announces his intention of going up the 
Yangtee Kiang, and he does it too. Of the importance of all these visits 
to places with impossible names, up rivers with dreary titles, no idea can 
be given until the book itself shall be read—for until the Chinese art is 
generally practised of writing a poem (or a Review, as the case may 
be,) on a melon seed, it is impossible to condense the contents 
of such a book into such a space; the object is to pique curiosity, 


tee-Kiang carried the travellers into the beart of the Chinese rebellion, 


himself, written in red characters on a long roll of yellow silk. In their 


the country is a waste of desolation. Some very bold and magnificent 


The treaty negociated, Lord Elgio left Tientsin with deep regret at the | rocks rise out of the river after getting a long way up, and the naviga- 
course of things which had prevented bis carrying out his plan of pro-| tion requires a good pilot; but the capabilities of this mighty stream 
ceeding to Pekin, and decided on gving to Japaa whilst waiting for the | forcibly impress the party. Never before had these waters been explored 
Commissioners who were to bring the treaty with the Emperor’s signa- | by a foreigner, for they enter the gorge from which the river emerges | 
ture to Shanghai; whilst Mr. Bruce proceeded to England with a copy of into the distant province of Kiang-si—on and on into and through * 
thé treaty. On the last day of July, Lord Elgin and suite gladly left | great cotton district to Hoopeh, one of the central provinces, called 9... 
the summer heat of Shanghai, and steaming smoothly and rapidly over | jts advantages of climate, soil, and scenery, the granary of the empire. 
450 miles of sea, reached Nagasaki. At once the superiority of civiliza-| The White Tiger Hills come next, and there are signs of be’ +4 the 
tion over the Chinese manifested itself in a lofty flag staff which heralded | North—hail and sleet ; five hundred miles from the sea are porpoises— 
the strangers, and this little indication of superiority was the first of the| their oil is used as silk dye. Gradually the country be eones toma, ® 
chain of evidence which places Japan far above the Chinese in their ap- dense mass of houses is seen, and the masts of many jar 4+ is Han 

to the European standard. Alter encountering very severe | kow, and the goal is reached at last, and the month’s «oll and navigation 
gale, the little fleet anchored securely off Simoda, which is the residence | crowned with success. 
of Mr. Harris, the American Consul, who had just concluded a treaty| Hankow is Huc’s famous pidce de resistance, 


his eight-million town 
with Japan on hearing of the Chinese treaty at Tientsin. The bazaars at| formed by three cities together. Mr.Oliphan’ 
Simoda are fall of new and beautiful things to tempt foreigners—some | the Jesuit is not accurate. Nevertheless B 
very curious—such as waterproof great coats for 18d. sterling, made of | to be classed with Robinson Crusoe will 
waxed paper, a8 completely rainproof as a Mackintosh. Japan seems| confluence of two rivers, the Han and 


« is down on Hue, and says 
ac is charming, and if he is 
still be read. This is at the 





the Yangtee, and a mart of mez- 
& grander and heodsomer than st 


to have made a new kind of paper currency for iteelf: the interior walls | chandise and shops; these are mu: 
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Canton, or any of the open ports. Here they saw the insect wax in large | 


quantities at the tallow chandlers’ shops—usually in blocks shaped like 
cheeses ; when broken it is flaky like spermaceti. The insect that makes 
it is about on inch long, and of a pale gray—the tree on which It feeds is 
called the Pech lah shuh (if that is any satisfaction.) One insect makes an 
ounce of wax in the summer, and dies when the leaves fall. The wax is 
then collected and melted in a cloth over boiling water. It is of the 
purest white. The price was $40 a peciel or 15d. a pound, The yellow 
tea grows in the adjoining province, and is all sent to Russia. The Go- 
vernor received Lord Elgin with hospitable state, and in return they en- 
tertained his Excellency on board and photographed him to his intense 
gratification. : 

After five weeks absence from Shanghai, the ships now started on the 
returo-voyage, which was tedious and difficult in consequence of the wa- 
ter having fallen five feet. In the end Lord Elgin and his suite aban- 
doned their vessel which ran aground, aud got down to Shanghai in one 
of the small gun-boats, which vaturally created a sensation, as be had 
left with fine ships which were reported sunk. Lord Elgin it was said 
had been sent in a cage to Pekin, and so on. Soon after, the special mis- 
sion took leave of Shanghai in a farewell ball at the Consulate, and went 
to Canton, where the state of things were not satisfactory. Mr. Bruce 
meantime bad been appointed Minister, and on the 4th March, 1859, Lord 
Elgin left China. “ Whetber his labours in that country have been 
wasted, and the treaty of Tientsin becomes at last a reality or a fiction, 
depend upon the skill of our diplomacy po le:s than on the force of our 
arms,” 

We sball look anxiously at the progress and result of Lord Elgin’s 
second mission, called forth by the fight on the Peibo, for which Eogland 
will demand a bitter penance and a full measure of reparation. Thanks 
to Mr. Oliphant’s book, the history of future events in China will cease 
to belong to the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” but be to us some- 
thing real and understanding. This year the * Almanach de Gotha” en- 
ters the Emperor of China for the first time in its pages. We only hope 
names of places in China may be changed or translated from pigeon 
talk into the vernacular, if we are to study Chinese geography. J. 

———_ 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE. 

The Sist of March dawned ratber favourably, but as the morning ad- 
vanced the wind rose to a strong breeze, with showers of unpleasant, 
drizzling rain ; as it blew, however, from the 5.S.B. it did not cause 
avything more than a ripple on the water at Putney. Almost simulta- 
neously, at a quarter past eight, both tbe eight-oared boats destined to 
be so closely tested were launched into the Thames—that of the Cantabs 
from Simmous’s (late Searle and Son’s) yard, and that of the Oxonians 
from the boat-house of the London Rowing Club. The former is a new 
boat, 574 feet in length, built expressly for the occasion by Edward 
Searle, of Stangate, Lambeth ; the other boat, built last year by Matthew 
Taylor, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is some 34 feet shorter than Searle’s, and 
is the very same victorious ship that last Easter eo safely carried the 
Oxford crew over the boisterous waters of old Thames, when that of their 
brave antagonists, by sinking, failed to do so. The boats being afloat 
aod manned, Cambridge was first to push off aud paddle down to their 
station, the outer one from the Middiesex tide, at the Patney Aqueduct ; 
Oxford in about ove minute after followed and took their position by 
choice (they having won the toss) on the Middlesex side, to leeward of 
their determined adversaries. 

One false start was made. (On the second time of being told they went 
off together, but neither started eo well as the first time ; Cambridge got 
away the better of the two, and consequently at once showed a slight 
lead, but Oxford soon settled down to their rowing in good form, at a 
very quick stroke, getting that great pace on which we last week re- 
marked as having voticed in their practice. Before arriving off the Star 
and Garter the quick rowing of Oxford had brought them up level, and 
og contioued so till off the Club Boat house. At the balfmile post 

‘ord was a qaarter of their length ahead, and rounding Craven Cot- 
tage point first by nearly balfa length. Just below the Crab Tree, the 
boat propelled by the dark blue oars was almost cl.ar of its antagonist, 
when py 2 spurted, aud it was observed by all that the quickened 
ro’ of the light blue oars was fast drawing their boat up alongside 
that of Oxford, who likewise spurted in their turn ; but the quick row- 

they bad been doing for the whole of the first mile had evidently de- 
creased their powere of eodurance more than bad been that of Cambridge 
by their long rowing. The consequence was that the latter, being the 
better at spurting, were shortly alongside their opponents, amidst great 
shouting from all sides. Thus they contioued for a long time, with 
scarcely any change iu their positions,all most bravely sticking to their 
work during the entire distance. As they were just off the soap works 
below Hammersmith, it will afford a good idea of the closeness of the 
race when we eay that the oars rowed respectively by No, 8 in the Ox- 
ford, the No. 7 in the Cambridge boat, came into contact, and that the 
eame thing again occarred before reaching Hammersmith-bridge, No. 8's 
oar being 00 one occasion kascked for the moment out of his grasp. 
Their stems must at this time have beea exactly level ; and thus they 
kept to Hammersmith-bridge, under the centre of which they by matual 
agreement steered, Cambridge just a few feet abead. Time, 9 mia. 28 
sec. from the start. 

Ia rounding into Chiswick Reach, Cambridge increased the lead to 
ha'f a length, bat Oxtord appeared on rowing past Chiswick Ferry to 
have crep; up a little ; however, on rouuding the second point and get- 

ia, into y Reach, Cambridge went still further in advance, and in 
wowiag UP to Barnes continued to gain gradually, they both steering 
under the liddlesex arch of the railway-bridge, the light blue oars first 
by a boat’s leng'h and a balf. The great power of the Cambridge men 
‘kept them im advance, and they passed the Ship Tavern at Mortlake the 
“brave winners by a length and a half only, baving rowed the distance— 
“one-half with little better than no tide, and the other half against the 
young ebb, making it equal to about five miles and a half with an ordi- 
Bary tide—in 26min. Ssec. The number of strokes rowed per minute 
averaged by Cambridge 33 to 41, by Oxford 42 to 44, 

OXFORD CREW. CAMBRIDGE CREW. 








1. J. N. M’Queen, University.....11 7] 1. S. Heathcote, Trinity........10 5 
2. G. Norsworthy, Magdal ll 1/2. H. J. Chaytor, Jesus ..1l 6 
3. T. y, Christch 3. te <2 Trinity. . ~<a h 
4. 5.¥ . 4. J. e, Corpus.......... 210 
5. G. Morrison, 5. M. Coventry, Trinity Hall....12 9 
6. H. F. Baxter, 6) 6. B.N. Cherry, Clare Hall....12 3 
7. C.J. . University lL 5} 7. A. H. Pairbairn, Trinity... .. 11 10 
R. W. Risley, ll 9| J. Hall, M 


eter, (st.).. e agdalene (capt.) (st.) 10 3 
A. J. Robarts, Chrtsiceareh (cox.)9 6| J.T. Morland, Trinity ake v 9 
To conclusion, we can but again compliment both crews on having 
has so well merited and caroed immortal fame as oarsmen, for this 
glorious race was most truly one of those contests of which a man has 
equal cauee to be proud whether he rowed as victor or vanquished ; and 
Vet us hope that we may agaio see one such other coutest.— Abridged from 
the Field. 


ee 
THE TRAVELS OF A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Mr. Petherick, ber Majesty's Vice-Consul at Chartoun Sadan, Upper 
Egypt, resides at Chartoun, a town of about 60,000 inbabitants, and dur- 
ing the proper season, takes exploring expeditions, for the benefit of 

nce as well as commerce. in ove of these expeditions he discovered 

@ vact lake, upon whose waters it is not probable that man—white man 
certainly—had ever floated. The Arabs regard this place with great su- 
ition, and endeavoured to persuade their master not to advance upon 

t. He refused to listen to their foolish fears, and with the true pluck of 
an Englishman boldly advanced. The lake is full of vast beds of reeds, 
between wbich there flow little streams of water. One day, when sailing 
slowly aloog, the man at the mast-head, who was looking out for open 
passages among the reeds, descried a small dark coloured mass upoo a 
bed of reeds: this olyect they made out to be a baby Hippopotamas, left 
alone on a bank of reeds. The men jumped into the water, and catcbing 
the little rascal la their arms, brought him into the boat. Dariog this 
operation he cried and rqnealed lustily, after the manner of our familiar 


Young Hippo was consigned to the care of one of Mr, Petberick’s Arab 
buaters, Salama by name. This man brought it up with the greatest 
care, and almost human affection. It is two years ago since this young ani- 
mal was caught, aud has therefore been a long time on bis voyage to 
London, where be now is, Mr. Petherick brought down the Nile with 
him no less than four live hippopotami; this one alone survives out of 
the number. Two of these avimals were lost in consequence of the boat 
in which they were. striking on a rock in the cataracts, and sinking. One 
of the animals was hawpered in the boat, and was drowned ; the otber 
swam to the shore, and of course escaped. Mr. Petherick also brought 
down the Nile with him po less than six of the carious birds Baleniceps 

| Rex, and four large craves. Of these, two of the Baleniceps alone have 
| arrived in England, and are now recovering their long and tedious voy- 
| age. 
| FWhen the first Hippopotamus, in the year 1850, was sent to England 
from Egypt, he was provided with all sorts of creature comforts ; an army 
| of cows and goats accompanied bim, to afford him milk ; he had a huge 
| portable bath to bathe in, and, in fact, travelled en prince. His less for- 
| tunate relation arrived in much more humble style. When the dray ar- 
| rived at the gardens from the railway-station, and the tarpauling was 
taken off, there was discovered a huge box, made of strong deal boards, 
| like a diminutive railway horse-box, and in this Hippo bad travelled all 
| the way (with an occasional bucket of water thrown over him) from 
Alexandria, thereby proving an important fact, that be can dispense with 
| the bath without other prejudice than a rough skin. How to get bim 
| into bis sleeping apartment was the question. Salama assured his mas- 
ter that “ Bucheet,” or “ the lucky,” for that is Hippo’s name, would 
| follow him anywhere. One side of the box, therefore, was taken off, and 
| out the poor frightened beast walked. Salama gave bim his band to 
| smell, and he trotted after his kind protector with along, swinging, calf- 
| like trot, running from side to side, while he kept his bead close to his 
| master, staring about bim like a frightened deer. 
| He is about the size of a very large bacon hog, only bigber on the 
legs. From uot baving been able to have a bath for six weeks or more, 
his ekin bad assumed a curious appearance ; the back, instead of being 
soft, slimy, and india-rubber like, was quite hard and dry, and the skin 
was peeling off from it as from the bark of a tree. His back, in fact. 
was much more like a bit of an old forest oak than that of a water-loving 
aniwal. It was of course expected that the moment Hippo smelt and 
| saw the water he would rush into it; bat no—he merely went up to it 
and smelt it, ws though he bad never seen it before, and it was not till 
the Arab advanced himself partially into the water that Hippo would 
follow. He (like a naughty boy in the bathing-machine at the sea-side) 
soon came out again, and was only persuaded to go right in by the 
Arab walking round the edge of the tank. Hippo then began to find 
out where be was, and how comfortable the warm clean water was. 
Down he went to the bottom, like a bit of lead ; then up be came with a 


history. Miss Mary Aone Bridget Martin resides at Lansdowne.row. 
Notting-hill. Her motber was of Dateb extraction at the decease 
her parents she became entitled—as she ated it—to 

ing in all to a considerable sam. With this money she en’ upon this 
speculation in Russian coro. Evidence was given on the other and 
it was elicited from herself, in the course of cross-exumination, that, 
though she might be of unbounded wealth, she was always in 
trouble with the small tradesmen in ber neighbourhood. 

For example, we find this lady, just at the moment that she is engaged 
in ber corn speculation, paying to her laundress £1 on t one week 
and 7s. at another. She gave the very plausible excuse that she was 
specalatiog with ber money at the time, and therefore was not able to 

that this 
she 





equare accounts with her tradesmen. It was, however, curious 

lady bad received Nicholas Demetrio as a lodger, and that, al 

was obliged to sue him for a sum he owed her for board and 

wey remained, by the lady’s own admission, ‘ast friends uatil the period 
of the bankruptcy. It was more curious that in August of last year she 
should have consented to act upon the casual suggestion of a person 
named Jobn Lambe, not forthcoming and whose eddrees she never knew, 
who recommended ber to invest ber spare capital in the purchase of q 
cargo of barley. It was still more curious that on Sunday, the 21st of 
August, Miss Martin, accompanied by a lady, should have met Mr, 
Lambe in Kensington-gardens and with a young foreign gentleman, Le 
bous, Brothers, who bad tbe cora to sell. in a few days the transaction 
was completed, and Miss Martin received a receipt in the name of Le- 
bous, Brothers, for £1,899. Lambe and Lebous have disappeared, and 
Nicholas Demetrio is not to be found. This gentleman was very unfor- 
tunate, for, independently of the losses he bad incurred in consequence 
of his brother’s baokraptcy, he had insured a house at Kensington, and 
a fire unfortunately took place a day or two after the policy was effect- 
ed. Miss Martiu, too, was unfortunate, for ebe stoutly maintained 
throughout ber examination that sche bad purchased the cargo of the 
Gloria ior value, but the jury could pot be brought to believe her state- 
ment. A verdict was found for the assignees, wnd Miss Martio was left 
to ber remedy against the respective houses of Demetrio, Brothers, Le- 
bous, Brothers, Dalgo and Co., &c.—-London Times. 


— 


Lrrerary [nreLLigence,—The cordial welcome, says the Boston Tran- 
script, which the recent issue of Worcester’s Royal Quarto Dictionary bas 
received trom the most distinguished philol-.gical wrivers of Eogland, is 
at once # well deserved tribute to the success and merits of the great 
crowning labour of Dr. Worcester’s life, and at the same time is equally 
creditable to the candour and liberal appreciation of those merits 
foreign collaborators. The venerable Charles Richardson, now in 
eighty-sixth year, bas not permitted the tremulous feeblencss which to 
may years of usefulness and honourable labour have imparted to his 





tremendous rush and a vebement snorting ; then a duck under, thea up | Sagers to deter bim from writiug bis warm aod earuest congratulations 
again, prancing in the water after the manuer of Neptune's sea-horses | to the author of the new dictionary. The bardly less venerable and 
that are harnessed to bis chariot in the old pictures of the worthy ma- | equally distinguished author of Practical Grammar of English Pronun- 
rine deity. 1 never recollect to have seen any creature, either man or | ciation, B. H. Smart, whose philological researches date back to the com- 
beast, so supremely happy for a short time as was poor, travel-worn | mencement of the present century, and whose pronouncing dictionary of 
Hippo after his long voyage of so many thousand miles. Coming out of | the English language stands at the acknowledged bead of works of its 
the water, Hippo smelt about for food ; mangold-wurzel was given bim, | kind, has been among the first to welcome with uudisguised admiration 


and mightily did he enjoy it. Like all young creatures fo @ strange | ® rival work from across the Atlantic that bide fair to divide with him 
place, he kept a close eye upon bis nurse, and gave a peculiar half-bel- the crown, aud which claims his bonest and unstinted commendation. 

low, balf-cry when he went out of bis sight, refusing food until his re-| . Richard C. Treocb, a philologist unrivalled, if not uoapproached ia 
turn. Evening soon arrived ; Hippo retired to rest by the side of his | the field of literary research, to which be has devoted bis rare scholar- 
faithful keeper, who, the next moraing, reported that whereas, on ordi- | Ship and bis wonderful discrimination, is not less empbatic and enthu- 
nary ious, if he ghed or moved, or made the least noise in the | silastic in acknowledging the triumph of the American work, which he 
night, * Jamooss” (the Arabic for hippopotamus) would wake up and | 40es with generous and unbesitating terms. Herbert Coleridge, the kins- 
answer ; the night of his arrival he slept sound sleep, waking only at | Man of the great poet, and holdiog himself a high post of honour, that 
sunrise for bis breakfast and bis bath, which be again mightily evjoyed. | Of Secretary of the Philological Society, with equal cordiality, welcomes 
His skin is now beginning to lose its bark-like appearance—it is getting | #2 American Dictionary, which in his jadgment is worthy to rauk as an 








soft and slimy, of a black, pinkish colour, and he promises to grow up 
into a larger beast than bis fellow Hippopotami * next cage” to bim, for 
“ Bucheet” comes from the White Nile, in which river the animals grow 
larger than those in tbe Blue Nile; from whence the two Hippopotami 
now in the gardens were brought. Though tame enough to Selawe, the 
Arab, Bucheet bas a temper of his own, which he can show to strangers. 
Mr. Petherick tells me that Hippopotami are of a ferocious ani danger- 
ous disposition. They are not to be feared when the traveller is in a 
large boat, bat that they will follow with intent malicious the smaller 
rowing boat ; and they will make their attack ia two ways, either by 
rushing in a succession of springs or bounds, every one of which brings 
one-half of the body out of the water, and, when alongside, rise open- 
mouthed and endeavour to carry off some one on board ; or by driving 
full speed under, aud using their immense head as a battering-ram, 
strike the boat with such force as to make her quiver from stem to stero. 
Mr. Petherick bas known planks knocked clean out of the side of a boat, 
sinking her almost iustantaneous!ly, and before the shore could be reached 
by her astonished crew. Mr. Petberick on one occasion lost a man of the 
boat, the hippopotamus rising out of the water, and seizing him in bis 
fearful mouth. The body was cut in two by the animal's teeth. The 
Hippopotamus cannot bear to be cut off from the water. On another 
occasion one of the bunters was tracking a beast that bad gone inland. 
The brute heard bim, charged him. and, catching him before he could 
get out of the way, tossed him high up in the air, without, bowever, 
doing bim more bodily barm than frightening bim out of bis wits, and 
uothing could induce the fellow to follow Hippopotami on shore on 
further night expeditions. ben! make a fearful bellowing and crying 
noise at night, ofien to the traveiler’s great discomfort.—F.T. BuckLanp 
(2nd Life Guards). 


A 
A GREEK SWINDLER. 


A Greek named Antonio di Demetrio opened business a few years 
back as a corn merchant upon nothing at all, and contrived to fail a few 
months back for £60,000. This was a wonderful achievement to bave 
been performed in the presence of so many sharp, keen witted mea. An- 
tonio carried on business in Old Broad-street. Of bis private life we 
koow nothing. That of his brother appears to have beeu passed mainly 
in the neighbourhood of Notting-bill, as a lodger with ladies, to whom 
sometimes he paid, and sometimes be did not pay, bis rent ; but througb- 
out it all be contrived for a very considerable period to maintaia his 
character as the great Greek mercbavt. 

Now, the way in which this worthy got embroiled with our English 
courts of law was twofold. In the first plage, be made his appearance in 
tbe Bankruptey Court, and there be admitted that bis liabilities were 
£60 000, bis assets nil. In the next plece, out of his embarrassments 
there arose a trial which was decided on Saturday last at Kingston, be- 
ing the one to which we have referred as illustrative of City life in the 

ear 1860. Antonio's assignees tried their right in a cargo of wheat va- 
aed at £2,000, for the benefit of the creditors. Oa the other baad, it 
was attempted to show that previously to the bankraptcy bis interest iu 
this cargo bad been disposed of in the fair way of business, for cash, 
to a certain lady, who iv ber turn disposed of the cargo to the Messrs. 
Hall, corn merchants iv Cork. The only real qaestion for the jury was 











2 | whether the sale to Miss Martin was a genuine one ; but the whole of the 


trial isa real chapter ia London life. Antonio had a brother called 
Nicholas. As they could not get on by fair means they took the oppo- 
| site course. Besides the place of business of which we have already 
| spoken, they engaged a couating-house iu Gresham-bouse, and two oth 
ers iu the neighbourbood of Old Broad-street, and established sham firms 
uader the names of Lebous and Co., Dalgo and Co., and John Lambe. 
They then hired a number o! boys act as clerks at each of these 
couating-houses, witbout paymeat. Their oaly employment in the offices 
was to fill up bills of exchange jo different names. There were two or 
three books, but no one ever saw any one write ia them. 

The office of Lebous, Brothers, Co., was a sample of the rest. There 
| was notbivg in it but a desk and astool, Lebous, Brothers, in the form 
of a single loreiga geotleman, used to come to the office every morning 
and smoke cigars; that, and the filling up of the bills of exchange, cou- 
stituted the only kind of basivess trausacted in the establishmeat. lo 
the course of their dealings a cargo of corn had beea shipped on board a 
vessel called the Gloria at a Russian port ia the Black Sea. The vessel 
reached this country in the month of October of last year, bat Antonio 
hed been declared a bankrupt in the preceding August. The bill of 
lading for the cargo by the Gloria bad been eodorsed to the firm of Leboas 
and Co., but it is meluncholy to add that ia the latter eud of August a 

enUeman, who represented in bis own person the firm of Lebous, 
rothers, started by tbe mai! train for Dover, and bas never beea heard 
of since. It was urged by the counsel for the plaintiffs, that Messrs. Hall, 
who bad purchased the cargo from Miss Martin, a lady who was an eaotire 











porcine friends at home. He was a baby, aud for a hippopotamus, not at 
all a fine baby, for he was not much larger than a terrier dog, aad for 
reasons certainly, being not more than about two days old, Mrs. 
ippopotamus luckily did not hear the screams of ber infant, or tuere 
would bave been a fight between biped and quadruped for the possecsion 
of the “ little darling.” 





iranger to them, stopping at aa botel, acted, to say the least, without 
due caution, and could scarcely hope to defend their title whem the good 
faith of their vendor was seriously impugoed. The whole matter then 
turned upoo whether the sale to Miss a was bend fide or not, and, ia 
point of fact, the interest of the trial was concentrated upon the exami- 
vation and crose-examination of this lady. We learn thus much of ber 





| English dictionary also! Among the rest the distinguished author of 
| Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon language, the Rev. Joseph Bos- 
worth, D.D., whose ripe scholarship, mature age and aowearied literary 
| investigation so well fit him for the positiou of hovour and respousibility 
which he occupies, as Professor of Aoglo Saxon, in the ancient institu- 
tiou of Oxford, has contributed a full and earnest expression of bis ap- 
preciation of * the wost complete aud practical Engli-h Dictionary” that 
bas ever fallen within bis knowledge. This letter Is characteristic of its 
autbor, and is as honourable to his independence and candour as it is com- 
plimentary to his correspondent and friend. This letter we have been 
permitted to place before our readers, who, we are sure, will esteem it 
not a light privilege to be permitted to read this oe and warm 
approval from an Old Eagland to a New England philologist. 
Oxrorp, March 27th, 1860. 
My Dear Sir :—I have long known, and highly appreciated, your va- 
| luable aod honest lexicograpbical works. I say honest, because every 
one, who bas examined your laborious and learned works, must be con- 
vinced, that a man who is capable of writing so mach and eo well, could 
| not condescend to avail himself of the labours of others, without due ac- 
knowledgment. You have done so, in no vee to the use you have made 
of my Auglo-Saxon Dictionary, ia your last most important work, “ A 
Dictionary of the English Language.” 
| 1 like the simplicity of the tile. The whole work is the most compre- 
| hensive and useful that I have yet seen, It contains, ia ove volume, all 
that is necessary in a work of reference. Instead of being compelled to 
cousult one Dictionary for the derivatiun and meaning of words in gene- 
ral, anotber for scientific terms, and other Dictionaries for the w pe- 
culiar to Theology, Law, and Medicine ; others for the pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names, and modern Geographical 
names, we find all these in your single and very bandsome quarto voe 
lume. I use the word handsome, because the type, the printing, and the 
paper all combine to make it equal to any work that can be aced by 
our celebrated Clarendon press in Oxtord, or by the best London printers. 
Your definition of words bas been made more concise, clear and accu- 
rate, by giving not only the whole word from which it is immediately 
derived, but its component parts. You bave also followed the 
of our best scholars, by carefully accentiag the Greek words. Thus, 
Astron-o my, n. (Gr. astronomia ; astron, a star, and nomas, a rule or law 
&c. Soin Freedom, a. [A. 8. freodom ; freo, free, aud dom, jurisdiction 
&c. This is the substance of what I have said in page iv. of my Preface 
to my * Compendious Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.” Wherever the Anglo- 
Saxon race appeared, liberty prevailed. They thought, they acted for 
themselves. They were free and loved the language of freedom. Every 
man of Anglo-Saxon origin, feels he has a freedom, province, or jurisdic- 
tion, in which pone dares interfere ;—be is entirely free,—free to iy 
aud do all the good of which his benevolent nature is capable. How 
tamed is the Romanized liberty, in comparison with the Anglo-Saxon 
and Old English freedom / Wid boasted liberty superficially on the lip, 
there ie often licentiousness and cousequeat oppression,—but we 
Freedom to be more deeply seated, even in te hearts; here Freedom is not 
only eujoved, but cordially permitted aud extended to all. This is true, 
heartfelt’ Freedom, aod we derived the word, aud the noble feeliog, from 
our Anglo Saxon forefathers ! 
I must now allude briefly to another interesting featare of your work. 
I mean the small, but very neat woodcuts. These, with the derivation, 
at once show the precise meaning of the word, without the necessity of a 
long and prolix explanation. In short, it is the most complete and prac- 
tical, the very best as we'l as the cbeapest English Dictionary that I 
know, and | have, therefo -, no doubt of its success. That its success in 
extended circulation may be equal to its great merits, is the earnest wish 
and hope of, dear sir, Yours, very sincerely, Jos. Bosworra. 














Lovis NapoLson anp Switzertanp.—lIt is well known that, in the au- 
tumo of 1838, when Switzerland called oat her in order to sup- 
port, ia defiance of France, her right of keeping witbie her territory a 
citizen of Sallenstein, in the canton of Thargovia, a certain gentleman 
| named Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, in order to prevent a sanguinary con- 
| flict, voluntarily quitted the country. Oa that occasion he wrote a letter 
| dated * Areneaberg, Sept. 28, 1838,” to the government of Thorgovia, 
| from which the following passages are taken, and which it may be asefal 

to reprint at the present moment :-— 

* Switzerland bas shown for the last month, by its energetic protests, 
aod now by the decisions of such of the great councils as have hitherto 
been assembled, that she was ready to make the greatest sacrifices for 
the sake of ber dignity and ber rights. She hss koown how to do her 
duty as an independent nation ; I shall know bow to do mine, and remain 
true to the voice of honour. / may be persecuted, bat I never will be 
deba-ed. The French government baving declared that the refusal of 
the Diet te yield to its demands would be the sigaal for a 
of which Switzerland might become the victim, I have no choice bat to 
leave a country where my presence is the cause of such unjast preten- 
sions, and where it might become the pretext for great calamities. Oa 
quitting this day, by my own will, the only country ia Burope where L 
have met with support and protection, on lea’ 
endeared to me in so many ways, I 0 ee, ae 
that I was wortby of tbe many marks of esteem and affection 
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have lavished upon me. I shall never forget the noble conduct of the 
cantons who have pronounced themeelves with so much courage in my 
favour ; and, above all, the generous protection which the canton of | 
Thurgovia afforded me, will remain deeply “ngrave? on => heart. I) 
hope that this separation will not be forever, and that a dey will come | 
when I shall be able, without com ising the interests of two nations | 
which ought to remain friends, to again the asylum in which a resi- | 
dence of twenty bg and acquired rights had given me a second coun-— 
I request, M. Landaman, that you wil! convey my feelings of grati- 
tude to the councils, and believe that the thoug’/at of avoiding troubles to 
Switzerland cao alone soften the regrets which I feel on leaving it.—Re- | 
ceive Kc. NaPOLeon, a” 


Aquatics is Tae Usrrep Srares.—A Bostonian writes to a London | 
contemporary some interesting particulars of Resting on this side of the 
Atlantic :—The first to order a boat after the build of the Thames wager | 
boats for Boston waters, was the Union Club, who procured a sculling- | 
boat ; the second, the etudents of Harvard College, Cambridge (whose 
boat-houses are situated on the banks of the Charles River, a ‘ew miles 
from its mouth), who bave ever manifested the liveliest interest in row- 
ing, and aonually put forth their fleet of boats. They procured a six, 
modelled to row without a coxswain, in imitation of St. John’s, N. B., 
style. Without boats of the kind to contend against, their career was 
marked by a succession of easy victories. In 1859, however, at their 
annua! meeting with the students of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
they were defeated, Yale rowing in a boat of the same maker, and carry- | 
ing a coxswain.—By this time it became patent that much progress had 
been made towards a uniformity in boats, and that what were once re- 

ed as an innovation, from their being adapted for nothing but the 
race, must now be considered indispensible to the plete equipment 
of the rowing club ; and what is said of Boston in this respect is equally 
applicable to New York, which two cities have undoubtedly been the 
scenes of the priocipal regattas in America. The victor at the Charles 
River regatta last year who is soon expected to measure his skill with 
the champion of the Thames, is thas described :—Joshua Ward, a native 
ot Newburgh, N. Y., the generally acknowledged champion sculler of 
America, is a man of about 1 3st., possesses a fair development of muscle, 
stands about 6/t., and, to use a local phrase, is a “ wity-looking indivi- 
dual.” That be is the of two attributes of an accomplished 
oarsman—end an is undeniable : that his style of row- 
ing is of an ve school, or his boat of an approved model, is pro- 
blematical. His boat was the largest and heaviest on the course, being 
26ft. in length and about 2ft. beam, with the usual outrigger, and can- 
vassed for and aft. His sculls were of the average length, straight 
blades, and near the handle of each was attached three or four pounds of 
lead! With such a boat he has beaten every oarsman he has as yet con- 
tended egainst, who have invariably rowed in much lighter craft. He 
pulls a long, slow stroke, about thirty to a minute. In favour of such 
an ample boat he argues that he must have room to do his powers jus- 
tice, and that jast in ay yo is his power at the oar diminiehei. In 
a match with Chambers he may adopt another boat. From the aousaal 
preparations apparent at the present writing, it is safe to predict an un- 
usual boating season for 1860. Already bave our oarsmen commenced 
practice. Our first regatta generally takes place early in June. 

















Srraspure CatruepraL—In one of the niches of the south-eastern 
tower of Strasburg cathedral, now under the workmen’s bands for re- 
storation, a fourth equestrian statue bas just been placed, forming a por- 
tion of the — for adorniug the principal facade of this structure, 
that of Henry L., surnamed |"Oiseleur. The other three, erected in 1859, 
equestrian also, are of Otho the Great, Charlemagne, and Pepin le Bref. 
These works bave been undertaken on the exterior of the cathedral for 
some time past with a view of completing the decoration of this fagade 
and replaciog, in the numerous niches, the statues which were removed 
during the revolution and filling other niches with statues which had 
never been provided for them at any period.—Thus .has been restored, 
by degrees, the grouping of the statues representing the Last Judgment, 
and subsequently the statue of Christ surrounded by angels, which is 
above those of the Apostles over the grand “rosace.” At present the 
works are extended to embellishing the niches of the counterforts of the 
towers.—It appears from the architect’s researches that in 1291, when 
the western facade of the cathedral, commenced in 1277, had risen to the 
height of the gallery which surmounts the rose, three equestrian 
statues were placed,—those of Clovis, Dagobert, and Rodolphe of Haps- 

. Erwin himself then superintended the construction of the cathe- 
dral (1277 to 1318.)—On the pinnacles, surmouating these niches for 
equestrian statues, are to be placed the statues of the ishops. They ex- 
isted formerly and a few remain to the t day, leaving eight to be 
restored. The statues, thus numbering twenty, twelve for the monarchs 
and eight for bishops, are to be designed and prepared in the “ Ateliers 
de Sculpture de |’Giuvre, Notre Dame,” under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the architect, who has ed that one of the nineteenth 
century can powerfully contribute towards the restoration ard comple- 
tion of a grand architectural idea of the thirteenth century.— English pa- 
per. 

A Faruer’s Lecacy or Arms To nts Son m 1546.—In the will of Ro 
bert Dukinfield, Esq., of Dukinfield, dated 23rd of March, 1546, is the 
following passage : “I give unto William Dokenfield, my son aod heir, 
my great two-edged sword and my less two-edged sword, which I do 
wear myself, with my great new buckler, and my short arming sword, 
with ay dagger, which is garnished with silver, and also my battle-axe, 
with all other harness belongiog to my body ; and I will that my exe- 
cutors shall deliver all to him at sach time as he shall be able to have 
the governance of the same himself.” — Wills and Inventories of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. eon ? 








Curtovs Bequests.—There has just been gathered to her fathers Agnes 
Hamilton, grocer, Commercial-road, Glasgow, an old miserly woman, at 
the age of 81, and who has left £23,000 of her savings from a small shop 
which she had rented for about 40 years. She was in every respect a 
miser, bat she was a miser-merchant, who looked after the pence par ex- 
cellence, and also after the pounds. She was never married, and stadi- 
ously avoided ng with a single farthing that she could avoid. In 


fighter! He’s my dog!” He was epared, and unbound; and, st 

gering under a pack of plunder almost too heavy fos thes to envtatn, 
was marched towards Canada asa prisoner, the Indians beari —~.~ 4 
of his murdered fellow captives as ies. They went down e 
Champlain ia cances, and at the first Indian village, after reaching its 
foot, he was compelled to run the gauntlet between rows of savage men 
armed with clabs. In this terrible ordeal he was my: wounded. His 
Indian mistress then took bim to her wigwam, bound up his wounds, and 
carefully nursed bim until be was fully recovered, The (Governor of 
Canada ransomed bim, took him to Montreal, and there he was employed 
asa weaver. He obtained the governor’s permission to write to his 


split stick, near a frequented path, in the forest. It was found, was con- 

veyed to Albany, and gave great joy to bis friends. He remained in 

Canada three years, when he a, married his affianced, and died in 

Washington County, in the year 1820, at the age of eighty-three years. 

—Art Journal—Lossing’s ‘‘ Hudson.” 
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PROBLEM No. 589. By W.C.C., of New York. 
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W hite to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SoLvtros To Prosiem No. 588. 
White. . 
L KtwQsé | Anything. 
White checkmates according to Black’s move. 
N.B.—There being at least nine defences, we do not think it necessary to give the sesond 
move. We leave it to the ingenulty of our correspondents to discover. 


Cuuss Irems.—The Tournament at the New York Chess Club stands thus :— 
T. Lichtenhein 1, F. Perrin 0 ; T. Lichtenhein 1, Schultz 2, drawn 1; T. Lich- 
tenhein 2, Marache 1 ; T. Lichtenhein 2,J. Thompson 0; Schultz 1, J. Thom 
son 1, drawn 1 ; Schultz 1, F. Perrin 2, drawn 2; J. Thompson 1, Marache 
It will be ived that only five Players take part in this contest.—In the 
Match at klyn between Messrs. Horner and F. Perrin, the former scored 
the first game, the latter the second. 


We are are indebted to the London Field for the following clever GAME, 
played in the Match between Messrs. Wormald snd Barden; the former 
player giving the draws, and the seventh game won being the goal : 


White (B.) Black (W.) White (B.) Black (W.) 
1PtKé4 PtK3 Breese BtoB? 
2PwQée PtweQad tr 2 hays 
3 P tks P P tke P 30 Btks R P ttoQB3s 
He RAS. BtoK3 oepks PtoK4 
5 KttoK BS BtoQ3 32 RP tks P PtwK5 
$ guy) Kt to K B3 oe bt Gy Kt tks Kt P 
TPtKRS KttoQB3 34 Bto Kt5 FS SS 
8 PwQR3 Castles 35 Bto B4 to K Kt3 
9 KttoQB3 PwQR3 36 Kt to Kt6 B tks Kt 
10 Castles Ktto K2 37 P tke B Kt to B7 (b) 
ll Kt to K Kt5 bear 38 KRtoK2(c) PwQé 
12 KRwK ae 2 39 B tks P 92 5 ch 
13 Kt tks QB P tks Kt 40 K to tks 
14 QtoQ?2 KtoR 41 RKTT Rto K Kt2 
is § Bie KKts PtwoQBé 42 RtksR 7? 
16 P tks P P tks P 43 R tks P to K Kt 
ie LA QKttwQBs Cour: bth 
18 KhttoR4 RtoR2 45 Qt K5 KttoK 3 
19 Kt to Kt6 ate 46 Rto K Kt3 bs | 
a Fm ORs pat 47 Rtks Rech tks 
21 QtoK2 RtoK2 48 P tke Q 7? 
22 PtoK B4 KBegE 49 Pto K Kta4 P tks 
23 KttoR4 + bee 50 P tks P KwB2 
24 B tks Kt tks B 51 KtoR2 KtwK3 
25 QtoK 4 KttoQ 52 KtoR3 K tks P 
26 PwQKts PtoB4 53 KtoR4 
27 Qto K BS P tks P 

after a fe 





nd, 
ditions of the match, counted on Mr. Burden’s side. 


and the play by which White contrives to draw is remarkably 
correct. 


a) QB to K B 4 looks to us like better —(b) If Black take Q Kt P | Oil Cloths, any width, Office Matting and 

wish White would obtain a very eats vee attack by playing B we R in tea spacious sales-rooms. 

(c) From this point to the end the game is exceedingly interesting and pretty 
ingenious and 


| his papers; M. Veuillot has got those that belonged to bim, and will 
| doubtless take care not to be too intimate with the plausible persons he 
| may happen to meet in a railway carriage wken next he goes to Rome. 
The matter is a good deal talked about bere, and, as people laugh at 
| most things, it is a good subject for pleasantry.” 


| How Forrones are Sometimes Mape.—It often happens that an in- 
| dividual or a firm is supposed to be rich from the fact that they possess 
the confidence of their fellow man, by which they trade aod in due time 
| amass wealth. As an illustration of this, we may state the following 
| circumstance which came under the writer’s obeervation. A young En- 





| parents to inform them of his fate. The letter was carried by an Indian | ishman landed in America with just sufficient means to meet bis imme- 
| as near Fort Edward as he dared to approach, when he placed it in a | diate necessities: his first object was to obtain employment, the remu- 







neration for which enabled him to lay by about 300 dollars. With this 
| capital he started in business for himself, and commenced trading in such 
commodities as he could turn to a profit readily ; he progressed slowly, 
but earned more than he expended on his living. In the town he had 
chosen for his adventure he was a perfect stranger, but in course 
| was recognised as a man always punctual io his business 

\ his resources were never questioned, simply because he never made an 
| engagement but what he felt certain he should be able to keep. By this 
| course he soon gained the first element of prosperity—confidence, One 
| day be was attending the usual trade sales, when be met with what his 
| ju t suggested as an eligible opportunity for investing the whole 
| of bis capital, and he would readily have done so, but as the purchase 
required considerably more than he p d, he reluctantly abandoned 
the opportunity, as it bad become his maxim to let no one know the ex- 
tent of his resources, and wishing to avoid heavy speculators, bearing in 
mind the proverb, that 

“ Vessels large may ventare more, 
But little boats must keep near shore.” 

However, in the course of the day, a Yankee, with whom he had before 
never bad any communication, accosted him with, “ Wal, Britisher, I cal- 
kilate that worn’t a bad fixing you were looking at this morning?” 
“ Perhaps not,” responded our friend. ‘ Wal, I gues if you could ris 
thousand dollars or so, you would have done it slick, eb?” “ Perhaps I 
might.” “Then just give me your bill at a month, and you shall have 
them,” Our friead was rather taken aback by this liberal offer, which 
was essentially made upon his credit and without — He eventa- 
ally availed bimself of it, made the venture, by which before the expira- 
tion ofa month he more than trebled bis capital. Though he uently 
met his stranger friend, not a word passed as to the success of the invest- 
ment, till a few days before the bill due, it was repaid, when the 
liberal Yankee merely observed, “ Wal, Britisher, whenever you want a 
thourand dollars, of more, you can have them of me.” This was the 
only occasion on which our friend ever borrowed money ; he had ob- 
tained confidence, which had assured him credit, by which, combined with 
Sane, he amassed a considerable fortune.” —Lilwall’s Mercantile Cirew- 











Parsicray, Heat Tuyserr!—A Facr Worra Turnxrxe Anovr—It is 
icant fact that physicians, when sick, do not doctor themsel 

for which they have prescribed boldly in other cases, seize upon 
own vitals, they hesitate to take the very medicines which they forced 
down the throats of hundreds in the same condition as themselves. Other 
titioners are called in, and the invalid doctor is as submissive to their 
tions and treatment as if he were a child, and had never played the autocrat in 
the sick rooms of patients whose symptoms were identical with hisown. We 
coy lp no sieniinne fact, It shows that medical men, despite — 
tions of infalli ay have not in their secret hearts sufficient confidence in 
own judgment in the drugs they are accustomed to administer, their 
own lives on the issue. 
The sick who choose to be ¢ mented u 
ment upon themselves, are at liberty to abi 


igi 
3 


sorting to those world-ackno edies, 
ment, which by the unanimous admission of those 
internal and 


oe eon, Se ae 

ere ink of Holloway's remedies, and let their verdict decide 
the question. —N. Y. Braminer. 
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FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 








Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality im 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


JAMES LITTLE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
645 BROADWAY, ONE DOOR ABOVE BLEECKER, 
[*UETES YOUR ATTENTION To HIS LARGE ANGORTMENT OF SPRING AND 
SUMMER GOODS, especially WEST of ENGLAND CLOTHS and SCOTCH TWERDS 
Seateatior on hand't 


Cassimeres, y on hand ; hopes by hie punctuality, reasona- 
ble prices, liberal terms and unrem/tting attention to business, losecure peergdmageant 








GRAND OPENING OF SPRING CARPETS, VIZ: 


w more moves, the game was drawn, and, therefore, by the con- Crosser 4 aw MspaLLion CARPETS, ROYAL VELVET. pa.and Fable 


‘rame Brussels, log. Carpets, Rags, Heats Piano 
ts, 4 yards wide, Ae Check ay my 

The largest Carpet Ketablish ment in the United States. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, 


Sign of the large Golden Eagle 


Covers, Window Shades. 








M. Vevittor axp mis Travettixe Companton.—M. Louis Veuillot, 





parti 
this way, and by dint of half-starvation, she succeeded in realizing the 
above large sum (£23,000,) which she bad os reve in £4 annuities 
to destitate people of good moral character, who are natives of, and have 


lived in, the Gorbals parish of Gieeoy 40 years, and who have attained | be found himeelf in 
is , very few qualified claimants exist, | 
| tion, the stranger appeared 


the age of 65. As the a 
or can exist. She has left nothing to any of her relations. 





AnoTsEer Pocanontas.—At Sandy Hill the Hudson maks ea magn ifi- 
cent sweep, in a curve, when changing its course from an easterly to a 
southerly direction ; and a little below that village it is broken into 
wild cascades, which have been named Baker’s Falls. Sandy Hill, like 
the borough of Glen’s Fails, stands upon a high plain, and is a very 
beautiful village, of about thirteen handred inhabitants. In its centre 
is a shaded green, which tradition points to as the spot where a tragedy 
was enacted a —~e f ago, some incidents of which remind us of the 
romantic but truthful story of Captain Smith and Pocahontas, in Vir- 
prey The time of the tragedy was during the old French war, and the 

f actor was a young Albanian, son of Sybrant Quackenboss, one of 
the sturdy Datch burghers of that old city. The young man was be- 
ed to a maiden of the same city ; the marriage day was fixed, and 
prepsrations for the nuptials were nearly completed, when he was im- 
pressed into the military service as a waggenet, and required to convey 
a load of provisions from Albany to Fort William Henry, at the head of 
Lake George. He had — Fort Edward, with an escort of sixteen 
men, under Lieutenant McGinnis, of New Hampshire, and was making 
his way through the gloomy forest at the bend of the Hudeoa, when they 
were attacked, overpowered, and disarmed by a party of French Indians, 
under the famous partizan, Marin. The prisoners were taken to the 
trunk of a fallen tree, and seated upon it in a row. The captors then 
started toward Fort Edward, leaving the helpless captives strongly 
bound with green withes, in charge of two or three calwart warriors, 


and their squaws or wives. In the course of an hour the returned. 


party 
Young Quackenboes was seated at one end of the log, and Lieutenant | Exce 


McGinnis next him. 
The 


held a brief consultation, and then one of them, with a_ 


savages 
glittering tomahawk, went to the end of the log opposite Quackenboss, 


n in the brain 
fell dead upon the ind. 
and 20 on, until all were slain bat McGinnis and 


| tafe the place of tng 


| 


the nearest soldier. He plained that the seizure of the 
he second shared a like fate: then a third, 


talist the place of ins 


good address and a je manners. 


hey agreed to travel in the same carriage, 


reached the end of their journey they were to all appearances 


| friends in the world. M. Veuillot announced after some weeks that cir- 
| cumstances compelled bim to return to Paris. His friend expressed deep 
ture, and said that he himself wanted only two 
| or three more days to finish his business, when he also intended return- 


. ° HAMMOND, SURGEON, 
M. Veuillot observed that, after all, a day or two did not much matter, 


regret at his speedy 
ing to France, and that it was a pity they could not come back together 


the ex-editor of the Univers, a —o some two tpg | for — 
8 paper, accepted a Frene'! - 

tor of the Roman railroads. On leaving Paris | * **#¢ #4 attractive stock of 
same carriage with a respectable-looking man of 
They soon entered into conversa- 

charmed at finding himself with so famous a 
person, and M. Veuillot learned with pleasure that his attractive ac- 
uaintance was also on his way to Rome on some commercial matters. 
to put up at the same ho- 
| tels, and even to descend at the same lodging-house in the Eternal City. 
| Their acquaintance grew closer as they went along, and by the tne or 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET.) 
ARE NOW OFFEKING 
AT RETAIL, 


FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 
of every description for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 





CARPETS ! 
ATEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERED, FROM AUCTION. VELVETS, $1 25; 
= is T5e. to $1. wp &, 60 to Goes Ciba, oe 5 Rage 
Mats, Matting, Table and Piano Covers, Shades, ac. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 90 Bowery. 
Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 





AUTHOR OF “NERVOUS DEBILITY,” d&ec., d&e., 


/and that he should wait for him. He did wait, and both arrived in | y, 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St., Parmly Building, New York. 
Office 


Paris last Sunday morning. They proceeded to the same hotel. M. 
tb ; his friend took another direction. On the 
informed, to his astonishment, 


| Veuillot went out for a ba 


hours from @ to 3, and from 6 to 9, P. M. Closed Sundays at 12, M. 
Consultation en Francais. 





former returning to his lodging he was ee 
‘that polloe ageats had ‘been to bis apartments, and bed seized | A *GLO-AMERICAS REE, COUGHS oP Yor th sucen nave 
his teau, containing bis papers, &c. He went at once | Fifth and Sixth Avenaes.—1his Cbureh will be opened uitialy Daye oh Cauca Be 


to Prefecture of Police, and one of the first persons he beheld | 5. Se ee ee 


| was the amiable companion of his journey, who turned out to be nothing | ready connected with any Parish are invited to join this 


more or leas than an agent of the secret police. He 
| that M. Veuillot had brought important despatches for 
lin Paris. “M. Venillot” (writes the Paris correspondent 
| paper), “demanded his 
! 


Papal Nancio 
of a London 

papers; some were restored to him, but the Eriome and an Singlish Table. 
greater part, to the address of the Nuncio, retained. He went off in- 





ve information 
AN, ExGee FAMILY, residing at 52 st. Mark’s Place, Fighth 
The 


wren, Bow Fore, Gocire, wo resets aprovemen lish Gentlemen as 
with all the modern improvements, is situated in a yery quiet and 
pee oot te Dn ale oeviving foam Mngland will meet with all tbe comforts 
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EGEMAN, 
| stantly to the Nuncio, and informed him of what had ha His | H ranted pare and prepared from fresh God Pin rere tog, Gil and 766 Brosdway. 


demanded explan 
French government, demand his 


The Nuncio’s demand was, napa eg 


courier, or as a bearer of 


ti ; and, moreover, it infraction of the post-office regulations 
shan Kill him! He's no te bring letters or Gespatches as @ private persoa. The Nuncio has got 


7 wes greatly exsited ; be went, straight to the oreign-office, 
ations, and declared that if his papers were not given 
up he should there and then break off all diplomatic relations with the 
and quit Paris. It was ex- | Southampton and Havre. 
papers was in consequence of information 
| being given that M. Veuillot was made the channel of communication Ware. 
Quackenboss. The | between the clergy and the Court of Rome, witb a view to certain mani- 
tomahawk was raised to cleave the skall of the former, when he threw | festations on the part of the clergy in the matter of the bulls of excom- | VANDERBILT. Lefevre 
himself suddenly backward from the log, and attempted to break his | munication. rans 
bonds. In an instant a dozen tomahawks gleamed over his head. For the papers 
a while he defended eee te ets ies upon his back ; but | forgotten or neg 
was killed by a blow. 
Quackenboss alone remained of the seventeen. As the fatal stec] was 
arm 


with, and | —— et 
given up. The Nuncio was so far weak that M. Veulllot had | these ships have water-tight 
leeted to have himself described in his passports as a 
to the Pope’s Ambassador in Paris. 
There was no seal on the papers, and otherwise nothing official about 
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AM.—Ni ork, Southam: nd Havre.—The Vanderbilt 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, OFFICE OF THE of the Atlantic Mutual Fusarenes con Se} 
} No, 48 WALL STREET, SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ts TRUSTERS, IN COMPORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF or Ta8 HE COMP AWY, su 
j BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOB. INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. mit the following Statement of its affairs on the 
: pital $1,000,000 New ¥: Ocrosan 28, 1859. Premium aired on Marae i, from a Jenny, 1K oS De 
E WING STATEMENT OF THE OF THIS COMPANY 18 PUB — mr <4 
' aiale Tiilshes an poe a ‘ith the pth th oy 9 Section of the Act of its Incerpo a 
’ “4 per cent, red risks on the 4th October, 1858...........+ -+ ++» 200,280 @ No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks ; <i eae 
’ Five days’ notice jour per cent. premiums on picking Dede fay y nly — Marive Risks. ee with 
Deposita may be made and withdrawn at any time, aud will be entitled to interest for the Risks - ene 18 Pronteme morked of from let Jennary, 1050, to Sist December, 1859... $4,480,947 @2 
whole time the may renal with ths Company. #. paid during the POFIOK. .... .eeeeeceeecennneeeeedl 465,792 
Executors, Administrators, or Tru ces of Bstates, and Females unaccustomed to the Kirra ct Prealtme and Bipeness cobghdaddspesepsdbddened fare 8 
transaction of business, as well as aod B will Gnd this Com- ° 
pany 8 convenient dep sitory for money The Company bave the following Assets, viz — 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank. and other Stocks, $2,567,021 91 
TRUSTEES. mre Li ha i and 
| JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. eavans es Eanes God Mortgages and other Loans, a 
: COOPER, B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, DANIRL D. LORD, — Notes, Reinsurance and other claims due the Company, es- 
; NOLD CHARLES E. BIL! THOMAS W. PEARSALL, usa 
tov at, PHELPS, WILLIAM TUCKE WILLIAM H. MACY, 
' N J. CI8CO. LSON G. HUNT. GEORGE T. ADEE mane 
i AN ALEB 0. “ieaLarko, ISAAC TOWN mata 
A ~ wi rat 6 Hel aaty ax, 
AS BLOOOMB. Thomas, TuEST 
N D. MORGAN, Pie 8 88 Fos ra. 
Saaee Wiles, SINTON GILBERT, R. Sie bwoeth Ast ta 
JOHN J. PHELPS, JOHN Jicos ASTOR, Jr. 
oumn A. STEWART, Secretary. The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz :— reaiary Five ie 
‘A dividend CENT. is declared 40 ihe uel earned premiums 
THIRD AVENUE SAVINGS BANK, Pnlones tices Bee we Company, for penne ee oe een en 
CORNER OF THIRD AVENUE AND TWENTY-FIFTH STREET. pane, Menta of Heat Estate, Salvages, &c.. * gar i] waneg 7, Febreary next. i" 
yer = ~rnpeneeeaee Ss chee f "Ybeh Tor whieh which corienina were oe vant, Capea i earemremeeereriies Tr 
S*:. fon CENT. REST sh ay hg Seri Aap ot cli °°": ri 5 from January 1, 1859, to Janurry 1, 1860.. oo 
\Wadecolay and @ raw niarest from Apri Baok open Se caumary, Mena! fovarnars, eeeseeeees cecseesceneesseesecers 34,990 00 Sug poetto ou 0114 vows cibeddibetidsicipiecesic jelcctgeh Samay 
er SPENCER K. GREEN, President. 9.74.20 72 The to 1858, have been redeemed by eash............-++ 
. CHILDS, Secretary ot an that os of Int cnans Seve nen, Net carvings remaining with the Company on Ist January. 1360........... -93.809,250 
W. H. LUSH, wn be PERC NT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on By order of the Board, 
. and after W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, Also, that & Divi Fath) ba IN SCRIP tng the i Jen the Com- — 
292 FOURTH AVENUE, NKW YORK, ve spt wits ramalog Seip of Se year shat ot he ee be yest | some yours 7 ES. er, 
© OHA . BH. 
Country Property Sold and Rrcbanged. Houses of all desoription always on band. | 1888 ‘a a roving ba mount of ssoumalaied profits of over ORK MILLION OF THOMAS TILESTON, cae Bakstow.” DENNIS PemKiNs, 
& CO, ‘After said redemption, there will be no outstanding Serip of an issue prior to the year Wo P16 ERSGILL, ti y Wuar bf rN WOOD. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 1856. Lawes CORTES, Da ELS. MILLER, - wORGY. 
SUR COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- Dy enter of tho Benes, ARLES H. RU SosHUA J, HENRY. C.D 
try and Abroad. WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. big hI % 1, tawny . A. a 
R. 0. GOODHU LA ARD RB. M 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO., TRUSTEES. EA iin 1 YC . gE B MORGAN, 
BANKERS, SOSwEEL SPR LOUR Ore ss, tee tae Ba ai H. K. BOGART, BiansamtN BABCOCK, 
Hoo BS, Wall Streets Sem Sack, William H. M oy: oun witht me EAs PORVERT. — Winitan k DODGE. caja sea 
» a A - 
perez LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS. AVAILABLE IN ALL PaRts Ba ME EL a HawaY Ort Guukok ‘G, HOBIOX JOHN D. JONES, President, 
Maplen tad thei? sorveapondenia 8A uw tid SOMEPH FOULKE Ja: =| PERCY Re PYNE, CHAS, DENEIS, Vico President, 
FR on a. R, JACOB BR. NEVIUS, CHARLES Stasc KER, W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President. 
RICHARD BELL, PETER POIRIE JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMUEL M. FO 
J. +A gee) panne SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. ONatrvia, 
23 SIMON DE VISSER. OFFICE OF 
OP pati Menta wn BILLA OW TH ON THE UNION BANK OF site Parabure AND ON THE A. B. NEILSON, President. THE PACIFIC 
tee Betenen, and aad Eien pasehie te @atiain gue JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
pm ew Fae WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. TRINITY BUILDING, 
JOHN MUNROD & CO. NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO, tet Oh ates * | A ne 
AMERICAN BANKERS, OFFICE, No. 52 WALL STREET. The following Statement of the Affairs of the Company is published in conformity with 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, GAP EB BBs 0008000000000. veswonnvessesccseesacesaccees $1,000,000. requirements ef Section 12 of its Charter : 4 = 
. Re er ae 59. Premiums, Jan ee ree 
Qt, CIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINVIPAL TOWNS $494,337 Queneting Preninm. md Pu is Ga tbat esabaabes 
FRAN HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, DAVID THOMPSON, President. = 
TaeLan ray oe sk rman usa, TRUSTE BS. Totai Amount of Marine Premiums....... 2. .+--<s+e0-eeeceeeeeeneeee 
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Aus paris ey rd } ¢ SouNstoN, woes ee No risks have {4 taken upon Time or upon Hails of Vessels. 
ATUENS PEYROUT, GONSTANTINOPLE, — CAIRO Pe vente’ = oe CET RONG, Premiums marked off as Rarned, daring the period, as above. .....2610.906 86 
WM. B ASTOR WMH. ASPINWALL, JOWN DAVID WOLFE, Less Return Premi ++ 06,872 16 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. GRORGE GRIFFIN, HENRY CHAUNCEY, JOHN 
T james COLL RS MEREDITH HOWLAND, Net Earned Premiums ........ -...-.+::eeeeneseserecrsereceseceneeeeeeed $754,984 @ 
; WELLS, FARGO & CO., . RHOCHAN, eer AS —_— a aate Rhinebeck. eo h = an estimate of Claims pncnoge ok bat te “ 
. q * > ORE BBs coc dooce .cccccce dees cocess cows dgcnd 
; M. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, | DiNiki LORD. DANIEL PABIsH, LOBL'D SPENCER, W. Chester.| Re Insurance Commissions and Rapenses. .-..-.+.ss.ssssseseseceoee Poul OS SUL,p6s 6 
| 62 Broadway N. ¥., PHILIP R. KEARNY, Secretary. 
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Ckilfernias Oregon, sud the Sandwich for sale ai all times. racts, in ihe totarent of Senay ont es dusction of ite. 1 gan’ "i P a Getelii, Sai, sidebsdlibdien ch 6818 
% Agpots the Company the Desens . were follows, 
D c 4 « - The Company allows interest a depot payable abl : ofl youn y Aemne 
RS on able? , nn nont worannum «== | MBB AD BOD on seen st ncdecse cone ncssesee srsses ses scvecscnrwecsseeseoes 
; CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STRERTS, NEW YORK ante Te jeowr om oe a. Sew pomeieoube and Siaic Stocks. ee 
ISSUE 
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all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, | eA ope scpcats tntentes tor accumulation, such interest as may be 
esnoanriue ansasve, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, ao. - 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. SBCURITY 91,005,966 & 
Bie, cabeand tre Bore F, YA 22 IN OANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED FPIRBE INSU In view of the above resuits, the oC Trustees hare this day resolved to & Divi- 
8 RANCE COMPANY, Pate Ro cumending Camomies of to the 
eee crea pried ud a Dilla parehased and collected on Rngland, Ireland, Scotland No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, holders thereof, or thelr legal representatives, oo and after wesday the 7th day 
we Provinces, in Australia. GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS. = 
—r ©. venatace 5, e ) The Trustees, after reserving wey pea ine OUTSTAND THOUSAND DOLLARS of 
y H OBALK, No, 29 William Street, New Yor. — bave further westved that the whole NDING een 
FF. CASH CAPITAL $500,000. COMPANY, OF THE Isa OF test paid or 
’ their legal representatives, on and after Piesiay, the Tih day of pF FO 
BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. + ~ eneeareners The Certificates to be produced a: the time of payment, 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE C I a | ae a ‘Also. esol d, That » Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. be declared amount 
SBPARY Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. of Raroed Premiams for the year December 31. S18, for which Gertdentes wil be 
OF THIS COMPANY IN NKW TORK, ua¥iNo Bk o Dan Soba. , a a inated on and a/ver Tuewlay, he ith dev ot Febraary nex 
Re ameeuenss My several frm JOSEPH WALKER, President. By order of the Board, 
ALD, COUBLAKD & 00. seer nie oot bak Ei es THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sceretary. 
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oe prepared So ter rR Josurn Watxenr, Ricuagn P. Beorr, Ws. Dexwwrocy, Grones H. Beren, A. ©. RICHARDS, I.«. 
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